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POETRY. 


kKOME. 
(From the Metropolitan.) 


If e’eryou seen an artist sketching 
The puriieus of this aucient city, 
I need not tell you how mach stretching 3 
There is of truth, to make things pretty j— 
How trees are brought, perforce, together, 
Where uever tree was known to grow ; 
And founts condemned to trickle, whether 
There’s water for said founts or n05;— 
How ev’n the wonder of the Thane 
Jo sketching ali its wonder loses, 
As woods will come to Dunsinane, 
Or any Where the sketcher chooses. 


For instance, if an artist see— 
As at romantic Tivoli 
A water-fall and ancient shrine, 
Beautiful both, but not so placed 
As that his peneil can combine — 
Their features in one whole with taste ; 
What does he do? why, without seruple, 
He whips the temple up—as suple 
As were those angels who (no doubt) 
Carried the Virgiu’s House about— 
Andlands it plump upon the brink 
Of the cascade, or wheresover 
li suits his plaguy taste to think 
"Twill look most picturesque and clever! 


In short, there’s noend to the treacheries 
Ofman or maid who once a sketcher is. 
The livelier too, there fancies are, 

The more they'll falsify each spot; 
Asany dole can give what's there, 

But men ofgenius give what's not. 


Then come your travellers, false as they— 
All Pirane<is, in their way; 
Eking out bits of truth with fallacies, 
And turning pig-styes into palaces, 
Kut, worstofall that wordy tribe 
Who sit down, hang them, to describe ; 
Why, if they can but make things fine, 
Have cousciences, by no means tender, 
In sinking all that will not shine, 
All vulgar facts, that spol their splendour: 
As lrish country squires, they say, 
Whene’er the Viceroy travels nigh, 
Compound with beggars on the way, 
be lock’d up, tillhe goes by ; 
And so send baek his Lordsiup marvelling, 
That Lreland should bedeem'd so starveling- 
Tuomas Moor, 


SELECT TALES. 


Passages from the Diary of a Physician. 
THE MAGDALEN,. 


Despised daughter of frailty! Onteast of outcasts! 
Poor wayward lamb, torn by the foulest wolf of the 
forest! My tears shall fall on your memory, as 
often they did over the wretched recital of sin and 
shame which Ulistened to on your deserted death- 
bed! Oh that: they could have fallen on you early 
enough to wash away the first stain of guilt; that they 
could have trickled down tfpon your heart in time to 
soften iLonce more into virtue! —I1-fated vietim, to- 
wards whom the softest heart of tenderness that 
throbs in your sex, beats not with sympathy, but 
scorn and anger! iy heart hath yearned for thee, 
when none else knew of thee, or cared for thy fate! 
Yes—and above all, (devoutly be the hopeexpressed! ) 
the voice of heaven whispered in thine aching ear 
peace and forgiveness; so that death was but as the 
dark seal of thy pardon, registered in the courts of 
Eternal Merey! 

Many as are the scenes of guilt and misery sketeh- 
ed in this Diary, I know not that I have approached 
any with feelings of such proteand and onmixed sor- 
row as that which itis my painful lot to lay before 
the public. Reader, if your tears start, if your heart 
ache as you go ou withthe gloomy narrative—nause, 
that those tears may swell into a stream, that that 
heart may well nigh break, to think how common, 
how every-day is the story! 

Look round you, upon the garden of humanity; 
see where the lilies, lovely and white as snow in 
their virgin purity, are blooming—see—see how 
many of them suddenly fade, wither, fall! Go near- 
er—and behold an adder lying coiled around their 
stems! ‘Think of this—and then be yourself—young 
man, or old—TuaT appeER, if you can! 

_ About nine o’elock on a miserable Sunday evening 
in October, 1S—, we were sitting quietly at home 
around our brisk fire, listening, m occasional inter- 
vals of silenee, to the rain which, as it had during the 
Whole of the day, still eame down heavily, accompa- 
nied with the dreary whistling of the wind. The 
gloom without served but to enhance by contrast the 
_cheerfulness—the sense of snugness within. Twas 
watching my good wife discharge her regular Sun- 
day evening duty of catechising the ehildren, and 
pleasing myself with the promptitude and aceuraey 
of my youngest child’s replies, when the servant 
brought me up word that I was wanted below. 1 
went down stairs immediately. In the hall, just 
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beneath the lamp, sate the ungainly figure of a short, 
fat, bloated oid Jewess. 

“This here lady wishes to see yon, sir,” suid she, 
rising, with a somewhat tipsy tone aad air, and hand- 
ing to mea small dirty slip of paper, on which was 
written, ‘‘Miss Edwards, No. 11, Court, 
Street, (Sd floor).” The hand-writing of the paper, 
hasty as was the glance I gave atit, strack me. It 
was small and elegant, but evideuUly the production 
of ¢ weak or unsteady hand. 

“Pray what is the matter with this lady?” T[ en- 
quired. 

“Matter, sir? Matter enough, I warrant me!-- 
The young weman’s not long to live, as I reckon.— 
She’s worn out—that’s all!” she replied, with a free- 
dom amounting to rudeness, which at once gave me 
an inkling of her real character. 

*‘Do you think it absolutely necessary for me to 
eall on her to-night?” T inquired, not much liking 
the sort of place [ was likely to be led to. 

She does, I fancy, poor thing—and she realy looks 
very ill.” 

“Is it any sudden illness?” 

“No, sir—it’s been coming on this long time— 
ever since she came to live withme. My daughter 
and I thinks ’tis a decline.” 

**Couldn’t you take her to a dispensary ?”’—said | 
doubtingly. 

**Marry—you’ll be paid for your visit, I suppose. 
Isn’t that enough?” said the woman, with an impu- 
dent air. - 

**Well, well—L’ll follow you in a minute or two,” 
said [, opening the street door, for there was some- 
thing in the woman’s appearance that I hated to have 
in my house. 

“I say, sir!”? she called out in an under tone, as 1 
was somewhat unceremoniously shutting the door 
upon her. **¥You musn’t be put out of your way, mind, 
if any of my girls should be about. “lhey’re noisy 
devils to be sure—but they wou’t meddle” The 
closing of the door prevented my hearing the con- 
clusion of the sentence. 1 stood for a few moments 
irresolute. My duty, however, seemed clear— 
and ali minor considerations, Lthought, should give 
way; so I equipped myself quickly, and set out on 
my walk, which was as unpleasant as wind, rain aul 
darkness could make it. 

not see why | shoukd mince mattera by hesi- 
tatirg to state that the house in which L found my- 
self after about ten minutes walk, was one of iil- 
fame—and that, too, apparently, of the lowest and 
vilestdeseription. The street which led to 
Court, was narrow, ill-lighted, and noisy—swarm- 
ing with persons and places of infamous character. 
I was almost alarmed for my personal safety as I 
passed them; and on entering the court, trembled 
fora valuable repeater Thad abow me. At that mo- 
ment, too, L happene | to recollect having read, some 
time before, ina police report, an account of a me- 
thod of entrapping unwary persons, very similar in 
circumstances to those in which | found myself at 
that moment. A medical man was suddenly sum- 
moned to see—he was told—a dying patient; but on 
reaching the residence of the supposed invalid, he 
was set upon unexpectedly by thieves, robbed of 
every thing Ae had about him, and turved into the 
street, severely, if not dangerously beaten. A plea- 
santreminiscence! Concealing, however, my watch 
as well as I could, and buttoning my great coat up to 
the chin, L resolved to persevere, trusting to the 
protection of Providence. ‘The life of a fellow 
creature might really be at stake; and, besides, | 
was no stranger to scenes of misery and destitution 
among the lowest orders. Court was a nest 
of hornets. ‘The dull light of a single lamp in, the 

middle of it shewed me the slatternly half dressed 
figures of young women clustering about the open 
duor of every house in the court, and laaghing loudly 
as they occasionally shouted to one another across the 
court. All this was sickening and ill-omened enough; 
but I resolved not even yet to giveup. No. 11, I 
found was the last house in the court; and just as 1 
was going to enquire of a filthy creature squatting 
on the door steps, she called out to some one 
within, ** Mother! Mother! Here’s the Doctor 
come to see Sall!” 

Her “mother,” the wretch who had called upon 
me, presently sauntered to the door with a candle in 
her hand. She seemed to have been disturbed at 
drinking; and a little to my alarm, I heard the gruff 
voice of a man in the room she had just quitted. 

The 


‘* Please to follow me, sir! This way, sir. 
young woman is up stairs.” 

The moment that the bedroom door was opened, 
another emotion than that of apprehension occupied 
my mind, ‘The apartment was little, if at all, sa- 
perior to that which I bave described in a former 
paper, as the residence of the Irish family, the 
O’Hurdies, It was much smaller, and infinitely 
filthier. A candle that Seemed never to have been 
snuffed, stood on the chimney piece, beside one or 
two flithy cups and jugs, shedding a dull dismal sort 


of twilight over a chair or two, a small rickety chest 
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of drawers, an old hair trunk with the lid broken 
in, a small circular table, on which was a phial and 
tea cup; and, slong the farther extremity of the 
room, a wretched pallet, all tossed and disordered, 
There was a tolerable fire burning in a very small 
grate, and the inclemency of the weather seemed 
completely excluded by a liule window, two-thirds 
of whose panes were, however, stuffed with rags, 
paper, &e. I felt disposed, immediately on entering, 
to remove one of them, for there was a horrid close- 
ness in the room. 

** Well, there she is in the bed, poor devil, ill 
enough, Pll answer for it,” said the old woman, 
panting with the effort of ascending the stairs. Reach- 
ing down the candle from the chimney piece, she 
suuffed it with her fingers, and set it upon the table; 
and then, after stirring up the fire, she took up the 
candle she had brought, aud withdraw, saying as she 
went out, ‘*Miss Edwaris said she’d rather see you 
alone, so I’m off, you know. If you want any thing 
I dare say you can call out for it; some of the girls 
will be sure to hear you.” 

I was happy to be relieved of her presence! When 
the door had closed upon her, I drew one of the 
chairs to the bedside, together with the table and 
candle, which showed me the figure of a female lying 
on her back amidst the disordered clothes, her 
black hair stretched dishevelled over the piilow, and 
her face completely concealed beneath hoth hands. 

“Well, madam, are youin much pain?” I in- 
quired, geatly trying, at the same time, to disengage 
her right hand, that [ might both feel her pulse and 
see her countenance. L did not sueceed, hawever, 
for her hands were clasped over her face with some 
little foree: aud, as I made the effort I have mention- 
ed, a faint sob burst trom her. 

**Come, come, madam,” L continued, in as gentle 
a tone as I could, renewing the efforts to dislodge 
her hand, ‘1’m afraid you are in much pain! Don’t 
however, prevent my doing what litle may be in my 
power to relieve you!” Still her hands moved not. 
‘tam De. ——; you yourself sent for me! What 
isailing you? You need not hide your face from me 
in this strange way! Come”—— 

‘There, then! —Do you know me?” she exclaim- 
ed in a taint shriek, at the same time starting up 
sudde: ‘ty in bed, and removing ber hands from her 
face, waich—her hair pressed away on exch side 
by her hands—was turned towards me with an an- 
guished affrighted stare, her features white and 
wasted, “The suddenness and singularity of the ac- 
tion sufficiently startled me. She continued in the 
Same attitude and expression of countenance, (the 
latter most vividly recalling tomy min¢l that of Mrs. 
Siddons, celebrated in pictures, in the most agitating 
crisisot her Lady Macbeth) breathing in short quick 
gasps, and with her eyes fixed wildly upon me. If 
the look did not petrily me, asthe fabled head of 
Medusa, it shocked, or rather horrified me beyord 
all expression, as L gazed at it; for—could my eyes 
see uright?—I gradually recognised the face as one 
known tome. The cold thrill that passed through 
me—the sickening sensations then experienced, 
creep over me now that f am writing. 

Why—am Lright?—Eleanor!” [exclaimed faint- 
ly, my hands elevated with consternation, at the 
same tine almost doubting the evidence of my senses. 
She made no reply, but shook her head with frantic 
violence for a few moments, and then sunk exhaust- 
ed on her pillow. L would have spoken to her—I 
would have touched her; but the shock of what I had 
just seen, had momentarily uunerved me. I did not 
recover my self-possession until 1 found that she had 
fainted. Oh, mercy, merey! whata wreck of beauty 
was | gazing on! , Could it be possible? Was this 
pallid, worn out, death struck creature, lying in such 
aden of guilt and pollution; was this the gay and 
beautiful girl Thad once known as the star of the 
place where she resided—whom my wife knew— 
whom in short we had both known, and that fami- 
hiarly? The truth flashed in a moment over my 
shuddering, reluctant soul. I must be gazing on the 
spoil of the seducer! I looked with horror, not to 
say loathing, on her lifeless features, till I began to 
doubt whether, after all, they could really be those 
[ took them to be. But her extraordinary conduct, 
there could be no mistake when I thought of that. 

With the aid of a vinaigrette, which | always car- 
ried about me, and dashing a little cold water in her 
face, she gradually revived. The moment her slow- 
ly- opening eyes fell upon me, she closed them again, 
turned aside her head with a convulsive start, and 
covered her face, as before, with her bands. 

«Come, come, Miss B——,”—a stifled groan 
burst from her lips on bearing me mention her real 
name, and she shook her head with agony unuttera- 
ble, “ you must be calm, or I can do nothing for you. 
There’s nothing to alarm you, surely, in me! Iam 
come at your own request, and wish to be of service 
to _ Tell me at once, now, where do you feel 

in?” 

‘* Here!” replied the wretched girl, placing her 
left hand with convulsive energy upon her heart.— 


Oh, the tone of her voice! I would to Heaven—I 
would to Heaven, that the blackest seducer on earth 
wate have been present to hear her utter that one 
word. 

‘* Have you any pain in the other side?” I in- 
quired, looking away from her to conceal my emo- 
tion, and trying to count her pulses, She nodded in 
the affirmative. 

** Do you spit much during the day? Any blood, 
Miss B——?”’ 

** Miss B——!” she echoed, with a smile of min- 
gled despair and grief; ** call me rather Devil’— 
Don’t mock me with kind words! Don’t, Deetor! 
No, not a word—a single word.—a word,” she conti- 
nued, with increasing wildness of tone and air. ‘See 
prepared! I’m beforehand! I expected some- 
thing like this!—Don’t—don’t dare me! Look!”—, 
Ske suddenly thrast her right hand under the bed- 
clothes, and, to my horror, drew from under them a 
table-knife, which she shook before me with the air 
ofa maniac. 1 wreuched it out of her hand with little 
difficulty, 

** Well, then—so—so”—she gasped, clutching at 
her throat with both her hands. I rose up from my 
chair, telling her in a stern tone, that if she persisted 
in such wild antics, | should leave her at once; that 
way time was valuable, and the hour besides growing 
ate, 

** Go—go then! Desert onem who the world hes 
already deserted!—Yes, go—go away—I deserve no 
better—and yet—lI did not expect exclaimed the 
miserable girl, bursting intoa flood of bitter, but re- 
lieving tears. Finding that what I had said had pro- 
duced it sdesired effect, IL resumed my seat. There 
was a silence of several mmoments. 

‘*1—I suppose you are shocked—to—to see me 
here—but you’ve heard it all” said she faintly. 

** Oh—we’ll talk about that by and by; I must first 
see about your health, Iam atraid you are very ill! 
haven’t you been long so?—Why did not you send 
for me earlier?’—Rely upon it, you need not have 
sent twice!” 

**Oh—can you ask me, Doctor?—I dared not!—I 
wish—oh, how I wish I had not sent for you now/— 
The sight of you has driven me nearly mad! You 
must see that it has—but you did not mean it! Oh! 
—oh!—oh!” she groaned, apparently half choked— 
** what J feel Mere!” pressing both her hands upon 
her heart, ** what a Ael/!” quivering forth the last 
word with an intonation that was fearfal. 

**Qnee more—-l entreat of you to check your feel- 
ings, otherwise, it is absurd for me to be here! 
What good can I possibly do you, if you rave in this 
manner?” said I sternly. She made no reply, but 
suddenly coughed violently; then started up in the 
bed, telt about in haste for her handkerchief, raised 
it to her lips, and drew it away marked with blood. 

I proceeded to bleed her immediately, having ob- 
tained what was necessary—with great difficulty— 
without sammoning any one for the present into the 
room. I bled her till she fainted. A few minutes 
before she became insensible—while the death-like 
huc and expression of fainting were stealing over her 
features, she exclaimed, though almost inaudibly— 
** Am I dying?” 

When L had taken the reqnisite quantity of blood, 
| bound up the arm, as well as 1 could, took out 
my pencil, hastily wrote a prescription on a slip of 
paper, and called for such assistance as might be 
within reach, A young woman of odious appear- 
ance answered my summons by bursting noisily into 
the room. 

Pity for the miserable victim I had in charge, 
joined with disgust and borror at the persons about 
me andl the place in which | was, kept me silent-- 
till the won.an last alluded to, made her appearance 
with the medicine | had ordered, and which I in- 
stantly poured into a cup and gave my patient. ‘‘Is 
the young woman much worse, sir?” she inquired 
in an under tone, and with something like concern 
of manner. 

** Yes”--I replied laconically, ‘‘she must be taken 
care of,:and that well—or she will not live the night 
out”—TI whispered. 

** Better take her to the hospital, at once—hadn’t 
we?” she inquired, approvching the bed, and eyeing 
Miss Edwards with stupid curiosity. 

**She is not to be moved out of her bed, at the 
peril of her life—not for many days, mind, woman 
tell you that distinetly.” 

I once more took my seat at the bedside, Miss 
Edwards’ face evidenced the agitation with which 
she had listened to the cruel and insolent language 
of the beldam in whose power sbe for the present 
Jay. I trembled for the effect of it. 

‘* Now, I entreat you, suffer me to have all the 
talking to myself for a moment or two.’ You can an- 
swer all my questions with nod, or so. Do yon 
think that if I were to send to youa nice respectable 
woman—a nurse from a dispensary with which [ am 
connected—to attend upon you, the people of the 
house would let you remain quiet for a few days— 


til] you could be removed? . Nod, if you think so?” 
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we understand one another for the present. 


» ing, and direeting her to send for me without hesi- 
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She looked at me with surprise while I talked about 
removing her, but she simply nodded in acquies- 
cence. 

** If you are well enough by and bye, would you 
object to being taken from this place to a dispensary, 
where ] would see to your comfort?” She shook 
her head. 

‘* Are you indebted to any one here?” 

** No, my guilt has paid” she whispered. 1 
pressed my fingér on my lips, and sheceased. “Well, 
I must 
not stay much longer, and you must not be exhausted. 
I shall charge the people below to keep you quiet. 
and a kind experienced nurse shall be at yonr bed- 
side within two hours from this time. 1 will leave 
orders, till she comes, with the woman of the house 
to give you your medicine, and to keep you quict, and 
the room cool. Now, | charge you, by all your hopes 
of life—by all your fears of death—tlet nothing pre- 
vail on you to open your lips, uuless it be absolutely 
necessary. Good evening—may God protect you!” 
I was rising, when she beckoned me into my seat 
again. She groped with her hand under her pillow 
for a moment, and brought out a purse. 

‘* Pho, pho! put it away—at least for the present!” 
sail 

‘* Your fee must be paid!” she whispered. 

* I visit you as a dispensary patient, and shall as- 
suredly receive no fee. You cannot move me, any 
moore than you can shake St. Paul’s,” said i, io a 
peremptory tone. Dropping her purse, she seized 
my hand in both hers, and looking up at me with a 
woful expression, her tears fell upon it. After a 
pause, she whispered, ** Only a single word!—Mrs. 
——,’? naming my wife, **you will not tell her of 
me?” she inquired, with an ro le look. ‘* No, 
1 will not!” I replied, though I knew I should break 
my word the moment I got home. She squeezed 
my hand, and sighed heavily. 1 did not regret to see 
her beginning to grow drowsy with the effect of the 
medicine L had given her, so { slipped quietly out of 
the room. Having no candle I was obliged to grope 
my way down stairs in the dark. 1 was shocked and 
alarmed to hear, as I descended, by the angry voices 
both of mer and women, that there was a disturbance 
<iown stairs, Oh, what a place for such a patient as I 
had quitted, 1 paused, when half way down, to lis- 
ten.** I tell you, I didn’t take the watch,” shrieked 
the infuriate voice of a female. 

Silence, woman!” said indignantly, and lis- 
ten to what Lam saying. I tell you, Miss Edwards 
is my patient; that she isin dying cireumstances; and 
1 hold you all responsible for her safety. If she dies 
through being disturbed, or frightened in any way, 
recollect you will be guilty of murder, andl will 
witness against you!” 

very serry for the poor thing, sir—very !” 
she replied; ** she’s the quietest, civilest, best-be- 
haved of any of our ladies, by far? What can we do, 
sir?” 

** Keep the house quiet; do not let her be spoken 
to—and in an bour’s time I shall senda proper woman 
to wait upon her.” 

‘¢ Lord, sir, but how’s the poor creature to pay 
you and the woman, too? She’s been laid up, 1 
don’t know hew long—indeed, ever since she’s been 
here!” 

“That Z will see about. All [ waut from you is 
to attend to what I have told you. 1 shail call here 
early to-morrow morning, and hope to find that my 
wishes have been attended to. It will be a very se- 
rious business for you all, mind me, if they have not. 
if 1 do not fiad this hubbub cease instantly, I shall, 
at my own expense, engage a constable to keep the 

eace here. ‘ell this to the people without there. I 
now the magistrates at Street Office, and 
will certainly do what I say.” She promised respect- 
fully that all [ said should be attended to as far as 
possible; and [ hurried trom such a scene as it has 
not often beea my lot to witness. I thanked God 
heartily, on quitting the house and neighbourhood, 
that 1 found myself once more in the open air, cold, 
dark, and rainy, though it was. I breathed treely 
for the first time since entering within the atmos- 
phere of such horrible contamination. A rush of 
recollections of Miss B , once virtuous, hap- 
py, beautiful; now guilty, polluted, dying—ot form- 
er and preseut times—overwhelmed my mind. What 
scenes inust this fallen creature have passed through! 
Mow was it, that long ere this, she liad not luid vio- 
dent hands upon herself: that in her paroxysms of 
remorse and despair, she had not rushed trom an 
existence that was hatelul--burriedsmadsy from the 
seene of guilt, into that of its punishment! Lat once 
Jonged for and loathed a possible rehearsal of all. 
Full of sucb reflections as these, I found myseif at 
the door of a dispensary. ‘Phe hour was rather late, 
and it was with great difficulty that I could find such 
a person as Thad undertaken to send. i preseribed 
the reqnisite remedies, and gave them to the nurse 
with all fitting directions, and dispatched her to the 
scene of her attendance, as quickly as possible, pro- 
raising to be with her as early as J could in the morn- 


lation, at any hour of the night, if she thought her 
paticut exhibited any alarming features. it was past 
eleven when Lreached home. I cold the reader, a 
bittle way back, that I knew I should break my pro- 
mise, that I could not help informing my wife of 
what had happened. need hardly say the shock 
gave her a sleepless night. 1 think the present the 
fittest opportunity for mentioning, shortly to the 
reader, the circumstances under which we became 
divst acquainted with the suidisant Mias Edwards. 


been writing, my -wife’s health required the assist- 
ance of change of scene and fresh country air. I 
therefore took her down, in the spring of the year, 
to what was then considered one of the fashionable 
watering-places, and engaged lodgings for her at the 
boarding-house of a respectable widow lady, a little 
way out of the town. Her husband had been « cap- 
tain in the East India service, who, as is but too tre- 
quent with that class of men, spent his money faster 
than he earned it; so that, on his death, nothing but 
the most active exertions of numerous friends aud 
relatives preserved his widow and daughter from 
little less than absolute destitution. They took for 
Mrs. the house she occupied, when we became 
her lodgers, furnished it with comfort, and even ele- 
gance; and, ina word, fairly set her a-going as the 
proprietress of a boarding-house. ‘The respectability 
of ber character, and the comforts of her little esta- 
blishment, procured for her permanent patronage. 
How well do I recollect her prepossessing appear- 
ance, as it first struck me! ‘Chere was an air of 
pensive cheerfulness and composure about her fea- 
tures, that spoke eloquently in her favour; and I felt 
gratified at the thought of committing my wife and 
tamily into such good hands. As we were coming 
down stairs after inspecting the house, through the 
half-open door of a back parlour, I caught a glimpse 
of an uncommonly handsome and elegantly dressed 
girl, sitting at a desk reading. 
- **Only my daughter, sir,” said Mrs, B——, ob- 
serving my eye rather inquisitively peering after 
er. 
‘‘ Dear!—How like she is to the pictures of the 
Madonna!” exclaimed my wife. 
“Yes, Madam; it is often remarked here,” replied 
Mrs. B——, colouring with pleasure; ‘** and what’s 
far better, Ma’am, she’s the best girl you’ll meet 
with in a day’s walk through a town! She’s all I 
care for in the world!” added she with a sigh. 
We congratulated ourselves mutually; expressing 
anticipations of pleasure from our future intercourse. 
After seeing my family settled in their new quarters, 
1 lett for London—my professional engagements not 
allowing me more than a day’s absence. Every let- 
ter I received from my wife, contained commenda- 
tions of her hostess, and **the Madonna,” her beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and agreeable daughter, with 
whom she had got particularly intimate, and was sel- 
dom out of her company. The visits, ** like angels’, 
few and far between,” that I was able to pay to ——, 
made Miss B as great a favourite with me, as 
with my wife—as with all that knew or saw her, | 
might better say. 1 found that she was well known 
about the place by the name of ‘the Madonna;” and 
was so much pestered with the usual impertinences 
of dandies, as to be unable to go sbout as much as 
she could have wished. The trank simple-hearted 
creature was not long in makinga confidante of my 
wife, who, in their various conversations, heard with 
but little surprise of frequent anonymous biflet doux, 
copies of verses, &c., and flattering attentions paid by 
the most distinguished strangers, and én one instance 
even by rovalty itself. She had refused several ad- 
vantageous offers of marriage, pressed upon her to a 
degree that was harassing, on the score of her mo- 
ther, to whom she was passivuately ettached, and 
irom whom she could not bear the thought of the 
most partial separation. Her education—her asso- 
ciations—her east of character—her tastes and ineli- 
nations, were far beyond her present sphere. ‘‘I once 
should have Jaughed, indeed, at any one talking of 
my becoming the daughter of a lodging-house keep- 
er,” said the proud girl, on one occasion, to my wile, 
her swan-like neck curving with involuntary hau- 
teur, which, however, was soon softened by my wile’s 
calm and steady eye of reproof, as she assured her— 
‘Eleanor, J thcught it no harm to be such a daugh- 
ter.” ‘his pride appeared to my wife, though not 
to me, some security against the peculiar dangers 
that beset Miss B——. 
** She’s too proud—too high-spirited a girl,” she 
would say, *‘to permit herself to tamper with temp- 
tution. She’s intinitely above listening to nonsense. 
‘Trust me, there’s that in her would trighteu away 
fifty triflers a day.” 
‘* Ny view of the matter, Emily, is far different,”’ 
I would say. ** Pride, unless combined with the 
highest qualities, is apt to precipitate such a girl into 
the vortex that humility could never have come with- 
in sight or reach of. Pride dares the danger that 
lowliness trembles at and avoids. Pride must press 
forward to the verge of the precipice, to show the 
ease and grace of its defiance. My Emily! merely 
human confidence is bud—is dangerous—in propor- 
tion to its degree. Consider—remember what you 
have both heard and read of the disasirous couse- 
quences attendant .on the pride of a disappointed 
int!” 
. ‘Vhe predominant taste of Miss B—— was novel- 
reading, which engaged her attention every spare 
hour she could snatch from other engagements.— 
Hence what could she imbibe but false sentiment— 
what gather but the most erroneous and distorted 
views of life and morals? Add to this the conscious- 
ness of her own beauty, and the large tribute it ex- 
acted from all who saw her—the intoxicating, mad- 
dening fumes of flaittery—xh, me! I should have 
trembled for her indeed, had she been a daughter 
of mine! The doting mother, however, seemed to 
see none of these dangers—to feel none of these 
apprehensions; and cruel, surely, and impertinent 
would it have been in us to suggest them. For nearly 
three months was my wife a guest of Mrs. B——’s, 
and a familiar—an affectionate companion of her 


Several years before the period of which J have 


Miss B—— (the mother was, of course, out of the 
question) to pay her a speedy visit in town, and ex- 
acted a promise of occasionzl correspondence. Long 
after our return to London was ‘* The Madonna” a 
subject of conversation, and many were the anxious 
wishes and hopes expressed by my wife on her be- 
half. Miss B—— did not avail herself of the invi- 
tation above mentioned, farther than by a hasty pass- 
ing call at our house during the absence of both of 
us. ne circumstance and another—especially the 
increasing cares of a Some or about a slack- 
ening, and at length a cessation, of the correspond- 
ence betwixt my wife and her friend ‘the Madonna,” 
though we occasionally heard of her by friends re- 
cently returned from ——. Ido not think, however, 
her name was once mentioned for about three years 
before the period at which this narrative commences. 
Now, I suppose the reader can form some idea of 
the consternation with which I recognised in ‘Sally 
Edwards” the ** Madonna” of a former day! The 
very watch-pockets at the back of our bed were the 
pre'ty presents of her whose horrid story I was tell- 
ing my sobbing wife! I could have torn them from 
the bed-head, for the sake of their torturing associa- 
tions! They would not let us sleep in peace. I was 
startled, during the night, from a doze rather than 
from sleep, by the sobs of my wife. 

** What’s the matter, Emily?” I asked. 

*©Oh!” she replied; ‘* what has become of poor 
Mrs. B ! Rely on it, she’s dead of a broken 
heart??? 

For two hours before my usual hour of rising, I 
lay awake, casting about in my mind by whit strange 
and fatal course of events Miss B—— had been 
brought into the revolting, the awful circumstances 
in which I found her. Dreadfully distinct as was 
the last night’s interview in my recollectionf I was 
not wholly free from transient fits of incredulity. 
I could not identify the two—Eleanor B—— with 
Sall Edwards! A\l such notions, however, were 
dissipated by nine o’clock, when I found myself once 
more by the bedside of ‘*Miss Edwards.” She was 
asleep when I entered; and I motioned the nurse to 
silence as I stepped noiselessly towards the chair she 
quitted to make room for me. Oh, my God! did 
the heart of man ever ache more than mine on that 
occasion? Was the pitiable object before me Eleanor 
B——? Were they Aer fair limbs that now lay be- 
neath the fiithy bed-clothes? Was the ashy face— 
the hollow cheek—the sunken eye—the matted, dis- 
ordered hair—did all these belong to Eleanor B , 
the beautiful Madonna of a former and happier day? 
Alas for the black hair, braided so tastefully over 
the proud brow of alabaster, now clammy with the 
dews of disease and death, seen frum amid the dis- 
hevelled hair like a neglected grave-stone, pressed 
down into the ground, and hali-overgrown with the 
dank grass of the churehyard! Alas for the radiant 
eye! Wo is me!—where is the innocent heart of 
past years! Oh seraph! fallen from heaven into the 
pit of darkness and horror—how camest thou here! 

Faint--vain attempt to embody in words some of 
the agitating thoughts that passed through my mind 
during the quarter of an hour that I sate beside my 
sleeping patient! Tears did not—could not shed. 
My grict formed no other outlet than a half-smoth- 
ered sigh—that ransacked, however, every corner of 
my beart. Every thing about me wore the air of 
desolation and misery. The nurse, wearied with 
her night’s watch, sate near me on the foot of the 
bed, drooping with drowsiness. The room was 
small, dirty, and almost destitute of furniture. The 
rain, scen indistinetly through a few dirty panes ef 
glass, was pouring down as it had been all night.— 
‘The wind continued to sigh drearily. Then, the 
house where | was—the receptacle of the vilest of the 
vile--the very antechamber of hell! When shall I 
forget that morning—the quarter of an hour’s silence 
and reflection! 

And thou, Fienp! the doer of all this—would that 
‘THOU hast been there to see it! 

A sudden noise made by the nurse woke Miss 
Edwards. Withont moving from the posture in 
which she lay—on her side, with her face away from 
me, as she had slept, I found, nearly all the night, she 
opened her eyes, and aiter looking steadfastly at the 
wall for a few moments, closed them again. 1 gen- 
tly took hold of ber hand, and then felt her pulse. 
She turned her head slowly towards me: and aiter 
fixing her eyes on me for an instant with an air o} 
apathy, they widened into a strange stare of alarm, 
while her white face seemed blanched to even a 
whiter hue than before. Her lips slowly parted— 
altogether, I protest my blood chilled beneath what 
L looked upon. ‘There was no smile of weleome, no 
appearance of recognition, but she seemed as if she 
had been woke from dreaming of a frightful spectre 
that remained visible to her waking eyes. 

**Miss B » Miss Edwards | mean. 
you’” enquired, 

**Yes—it—it is’—she murmured, scarcely audi- 
ble—her eye fixed unwaveringly upon me. 

** Have you been in any pain during the’ night?” 1 
continued. 

Without removing her eyes, or making me any 
answer, she slowly drew up her righthand, all white 
and thin as it was, and laid it on her heart. 

*‘Ah!” 1] whispered softly, partly to myself, partly 
to the nurse—‘**tis the opium—not yet recovered 
from it.” She overheard me, shook her head slow- 
ly, her eyes continuing settled on meas before. 1 
began to wonder whether her intellects were disturb- 
ed, for there was something in the settled stare of 
her eyes that shocked and oppressed me. 


How are 


beautiful daughter. On leaving, my wife pressed 


exclaimed in a low tone, with a faint sigh. ‘‘Sui- 
cide! hereafter!” she continued to murmur, remind- 
ing me of the words with which J] had quitted her 
over night, and which no doubt had been flickering 
about her disturbed brain all night long. 1 thought 
it best to rouse her gently from what might prove a 
fatal lethargy. 

‘* Come, come, you must answer me a few ques- 
tions. 1 will behave kindly to you” ——. 
Doctor —!” exclaimed the poor girl, 
in a reproachful tone, turning her head slowly away, 
as if she wondered I thought it necessary to fell her 
I would use her kindly. — 


do you feel?—have you any pain in breathing? Tell 
me in the softest whisper you can.” 

**Alive, Doctor—that’s all. I seem disturbed in 
my grave! What has been done to me?—Who is 
that’—she enquired faintly, looking at the nurse. 

**Oh! she has been setting by you all night—she 
hus been nursing you. Miss Edwards opened ber 
hand towards the nurse, who gently shook it. You’re 
very kind to me,” she murmured; ‘*I—I don’t de- 
serve it.” 

**Every one, Miss Edwards, must be attended to 
when they are ill. We want no thanks—it is our 
duty.” 

**Bat I am such a base girl” — 

_** Pshaw! you must not talk in that way. Have 
you feit any fulness, a sort of choking fulness, about 
your chest, since I saw you last?” She did not seem 
to hear me, as she closed her eyes, and gave me no 
reply for several minutes. I repeated the question. 

‘“*I—I can’t speak,” she sobbed, her lips quiver- 
ing with emotion. 

saw her feelings overpowered her. I thought it 
better to leave at once, and not agitate her; so I rose, 
‘and entreating the nurse to pay her all the attention 
in her power, and give her medicine regularly, I left, 
promising to return, if possible, at noon. Her state 
was extremely precarious. Her constitution had 
evidently been dreadfully shattered; every thing, in 
short, was at present against her recovering from the 
injury her lungs had sustained from the ruptured 
vessel, 

The least shock, the least agitation of her exqui- 
sitely exciteable feelings might bring on a second fit 
of blood-spitting, and then all was over. 1 trembled 
when | reflected on the dangerous neighbourhood, 
the disgusting and disease-laden atmosphere she was 
breathing. 1 resolved to remove her from it, the 
instant | could do so with safety, to the Dispensary, 
where cleanliness and comfort, with change of scene 
and sssiduous medical attendance, awaited her. My 
wife was very anxious to visit her, and contribute all 
in her power, towards her double restoration both of 
body and mind; but that of course was impossible, 
as long as Miss Edwards lay in Court. 

Ineed not, however, delay the course of the narra- 
tive, by dwelling on the comparatively eventless 
week that followed. I attended my miserable patient 
on an average twice and thrice a day, and was grati- 
fied at finding no relapse; that she even recovered, 
though slowly, from the fierce and sudden attack that 
had been made on her exhausted constitution. Dur- 
ing this time, as [ never encouraged conversation, 
confining my inquiries to the state of her health, 
she said nothing either of interest or importance. 
Her mind was sunk into a state of the most de 
plorable despondency, evidenced by long, frequent, 
deep drawn sighs. J learned from the nurse, that 
Miss Edwards sometimes moaned piteously during 
the night,—Oh mother!—mother!—my mother!” 
She would scarcely open her Jips from morning to 
night, even to answer the most necessary questions, 
On one occasion, I found she opened a little purse 
that lay under her pillow, took outa solitary five 
pound note, and put it unexpectedly into the nurse’s 
hands, which she clasped at the same time within 
her own, with a supplicating expression of counte- 
nanee, as it begging of her to retain the money.— 
When she found that the nurse was firm in her refus- 
al, she putit back in ber purse in silence. “And your 
heart would have felt for her,” said the nurse, 
‘if you had seen her sad face!” I need hardly per- 
haps mention, that she had pressed the little relic of 
her wretched gains upon me in a similar manner, till 
she desisted in despair. On Friday morning, as I 
was taking my leave of her, she suddenly scized my 
hand, pressed it to her lips, aud with more energy 
than her feeble state could well bear gasped,—**Oh, 
that 1 cou!d but get out of bed to fall down on my 
knees before you to thank you!—Oh, it would re- 
lieve my heart!” 

Monday, October 15th. Yesterday morning I told 
Miss Edwards that | thought we might venture to re- 
move her to our Dispensary on the following day; an 
intimation she appewred to receive with indifference, 
or rather apathy. I also informed the infamous 
landlady of my intention, directing ber to furnish 
me with whatever account she might have for lodging 
&e. against my patient, Oh! how my soul abhor- 
red the sight of, and sickened at speaking with that 
hideous bloated old monster! This morning I was 
at ——— Court by ten o’clock. Fincing nobody 
stirring about the door, passage or stairs, | ascended 
at once to the room of Miss Edwards. As I was 
passing the landing of the first floor, I overheard, 
through a half open door, the voices of persons con- 
versing tegether. No apology can be necessary for 
stating that on distinguishing the words ‘*Sall Ed- 
wards,” I paused for a moment to listen what plot 
might be hatching against her. 

‘1 tell you we’d better lose no time,” said the 


thought [should never have woke again!” she 


voice of a man. in a gruff undertone; ‘‘we’ve beea 
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here shilly-shallying day after day to no purpose all 
the week, till its nearly too late. I know the——— 
keeps it always under her pillow.” 

[The physician thus overheard the plan to rob 
and murder the unfortunate victim, but proceeding 
with all speed for a police officer, arrived just in 
time to prevent the villain from effecting his pur- 
pose and took him into custody. | . 

“Oh merey! merey! merey!” shrieked the voice 
of Miss Edwards, whom the loud voice of the thief 
had awoke from the deep sleep produced by sedative 
medicines. She started suddenly up in bed, into 
a kneeling posture, her hands clasped together— 
her face turned towards the group at the door with 
the wildestterror. I hurried to her side—implore« 
hereto be calm—and told her it was nothing buta 
slight disturbance—that would protect her. 

‘Mercy! merey! murder! mercy!” she continued 
to gasp, regardless of all that I could say to her. 
The officer had by this time prevailed on his prison- 
er to quit the room peaceably—calling to me to bolt 
the door after him, and stay in the room till he 
came back. In.afew moments all was quiet again. 
I passed the next quarter of an hour in a perfect 
ecstacy of apprehension. I expected to see a second 
fit of blood-spitting come on—to hear the vile peo- 
ple of the house rush up to the door, and burst it 
open. 1 explained to Miss Edwards as she lay 
panting in bed, that the man who was taken off had 
entered the room for the purpose of robbing her of 
her five pounds, 

“+l saw—I saw his face!” she gasped—‘‘they say 
—it is said—he murdered one of the” » she 
could utter no more, but lay shaking from head to 
foot. ‘*Will he come back again?” she inquired in 
the same affrighted tone. By degrees, however, 
her agitation ceased, and, thank God!—(though L 
could not account for it) there was no noise, 10 up- 
rour heard at the door, as I had apprehended. I 
yave my patienta few drops of laudanum, in water, 
to aid in quieting her system; and prayed to God, in 
my heart, that this fearful accideut might not be at- 
tended with fatal consequences to her: 

‘Lhe drowsy effects of the laudanum were begin- 
ning to appear, when the officer, accompanied by an- 
other, gently knocked at the door for admission. 

‘He’s sale enough, now, sir, and we’ve secured 
the money,” he whispered, as I met him half way, 
with ty finger on my lips. 

“The hackney-coach, sir, is waiting at the door,” 
said he in a low tone—*‘the coach you ordered trom 
the dispensary, they say. I ask your pardon, sir, 
but hadn’t you better take the lady away at once?— 
the sooner she leaves such a place as this—the bet- 
ter. There may be a disturbance, as these houses 
swarm with thieves and villains of all kinds, and 
there are but two of us here to protect you!” 

‘How is it,” said 1, “that the people of the 
house make no disturbance, that they let you take off 
your man so easily—?” 

* Lord, sir, they dursn’t! They’re all at home— 
but they know us, and durs’nat show their faces.— 
‘They know ’tis in our power to take them off to 
the office as accomplices if we like! But hadn’t 
ie pcos make up your mind, sir, about removing 
ver? 

‘True. I stood for a moment considering. Per- 
haps his advice was the best; and yet, could she bear 
it, after all this agitation? 1 stepped to the bedside. 
She was nearly asleep (our conversation had been 
carricd on in the lowest whisper, ) and her pulse was 
gradually calming down. I thought it, on the whole, 
a favourable moment for at least making the attempt. 
1 directed the nurse, therefore, to make the neces- 
sary preparations immediately. In Jess than a quar- 
ter of an hour’s time, we had Miss Edwards well 
mufiled up, and wrapped in a large cloak. Her few 
clothes were tied up in a bundle: and the officer car- 
ried her down with as rouch ease as he could an in- 
fant. There was-no noise, no hurry: and as the 
coach set off with us, I felt inexpressibly delighted, 
that at all events [had removed her from the hate- 
ful situation in which I had found her. We had not 
far togo. Miss Edwards, a little agitated, lay quiet- 
Jy inthe nurse’s arms, and, on the whole, bore the 
futigue of removing better than could have been ex- 
pected. ‘Phe coachman drove through the quietest 
sirects he could find: and by the time we stood before 
the Dispensary gates, Miss Edwardshad fallen asleep 
—tor, be it remembered, the influence of the recent- 
ly given laudanum was upon her. On alighting, 
the nurse helped her into my arms. Poor crea- 
ture! Her weight wasthat of achild! ‘Though not 
a strong man, I carried her across the yard, and up 
stairs to the room that had been prepared for her, 
with all the ease imaginable. When Il laid her on 
the bed, her short quick breathing, and flushed fea- 
tures, together with her exhausted air, and occasion- 
al hystevic starts, made me apprehensive that the 
agitation and excitement of the last hour or two had 
conc her serious injury. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, with the recollection, that under the peculiar 
exigencies of the case, we could have pursued no 
other or better course; and that my enhappy patient 
was now where she would receive all the attention 
that could possibly be paid to one in her melancholy 


situation, As I gazed at her, there seemed fewer 
traces than before, of what she had been formerly. 


She looked more haggard—more hopelessly ema- 
ciated than Thad her. Sill, however, I 
did uot despair of in time bringing her round again. 
1 prescribed a little necessary medicine, and being 
much behind-hand, with my day’s engagements, 
elt, promising to call, if pooaine, again in the even- 
ing. 1 comforted myself throughout the day with 


hopes of Miss Edward’s recovery, or her restora 
ton, even in some measure, to sociéty—aye, even of 
introducing once more into the fold this ‘tainted 
wether of the flock!” | 
[Monday evening to Saturday—inclusive. } 

_ Really there does seem something almost magical 
in the alteration visible in Miss Edwards! Tam not 
the only one that thinks so. Some of her worst symp- 
toms seem disappearing. ‘I'hough she eats as little 
as €ver, that little is eaten, she says, with relish.— 

er voice is not so feeble as it was; the pain in her 
chest Is not so oppressive; her spitting sometimes in- 
termits; the fierce evening fever burns slacker; the 
wasting night sweats abate a little. [am not, how- 
ever, prematurely sanguine about her; I have seen 
too many of these deceiiful rallyings to be easily de- 
luded by them. Alas! I kuow too well that they 
may even be looked upon as symptomatic of her 
fatal disorder! But courage! Nil desperandum, 
auspice DEO: she is in THY hands—I leave her there, 
and bow! 2 

_Then again, may we not hope, in turn, to ** mi- 
nister” successfully ‘*to the minp diseased”’—to 
‘cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuft’--which, 
not removed, will defy all the efforts of human art? 
Yes, let us hope, *‘ though against hope’—-lor me- 
thinks there is stealing over her features an aspect of 
serenity of which they have long been stripped-- 
there are signs of rejoicing in the dese:t—of glad- 
ness in the wilderness and solitary place, and of 
blossoming in the rose! 

Rays of her former sweetness of temper and man- 
ner are perceptible--which, with the knowledge of 
her sufferings, endear her to all around her. She 
has so won upon the attentive affectionate nurse, that 
the faithful creature will not hear of her place being 
supplied by another. 

‘*Well, Eleanor,” said I to her this morning, 
I’m delighted to find your pulse and tongue speak 
so well of you; that the nurse can bear witness to the 
good night’s rest you have had! I don’t hesitate to 
say, that if you go on in this way a little longer, I 
think I can hold out to you strong hopes of recovery.” 

** Recovery !”” she exclaimed, with a deep sigh, 
ne her head, ‘* do you think I am glad to hear 
it! 

**Dear me,” exclaimed the nurse, impatiently, 
‘that’s just the way the young lady keeps on with 
all the night and day through! I| tell her ’tis wrong, 
Loctor—is’ntvit?” 

**°Tis always wrong, surely,” I replied, with a 
serious air, ** to be unthankful to the Almighty for 
his blessings, especially such as Miss Edwards has 
received.” 

** Ah, Doctor, you wrong me! I wish you could 
read my heart, and then tell me how it beats with 
gratitude towards Him I have so heavily offended !-- 
But why should I recover? What is there in tife for 
me? Forgive me, if I say, Oh that Heaven, in its 
mercy, would let me die now! I am happy, yes, 
happy, in the prospect of death; but when 1 think of 
life, my joy fades suddenly !” 

** Resign yourself, Eleanor, to the will of God! 
HE in his infinite wisdom must choose for you, life 
or death! Learn to obey, with fear and trembling!” 

** Bat how should I be otherwise than shocked at 
returning to the world—the scene of my horrible 
guili—my black’—she paused, and tarned pale. 
** Who would not spurn me with loathing? The 
worms would turn against me!—Even this kind wo- 
man”?—— 

“La, ma’am, and what of me? Bless you! Do 
you think J hate you!” interrupted the honest nurse, 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘And, Eleanor, remember: did my wife, at any 
of the times she has Leen here” 

“No! n6! no!”? murmured the poor sufferer, her 
tears starting—and snatching my hand to her lips— 
“forgive me! but how can I help it!” 

‘Don’t be distressed, Eleanor—if you should re- 
cover—uabout your future prospects, said I, as the 
nurse left the room: *‘there are ways of securing you 
a comfortable though perhaps a humble retreat! 
The bounty of one or two kind individuals” 

‘Doctor, Doetor,” she interrupted me: when her 
emotion would not suffer her to say more. 


“Don’t be oppressed, Eleanor: don’t over-esti- 
mate a little kindness,” said I, thinking she over- 
rated the small services I spoke of: ‘it will be but 
little, and that litde cheerfully given, among five or 
six persons—and that those ladies’—her emotion 
seemed to increase. ‘*Well, well, if you dislike so 
much the sense of obligation, why cannot you lighten 
the sense of it, by trying to contribute a little to your 
own support? Your a complishments would easily 
admit of it.” 


‘Dear Doctor, you mistake me!” she interrupted, 
having regained a measure of calnuness, could tell 
you a secret that would astonish you” —.~ 

secret!” echoed, with a smile; **Why, what 
about?” 

“I will tell you,” said she, looking towards the 
door, as if apprehensive of interruption, L rose and 
bolted it, 

“I am at this moment, (believe me, when I say it) 
worth £5000, and more than that; all—all at my ab- 
solute commaad!” 

_ I stared at her, first with astonishment, then with 
incredulity; and finally with concern, thinking her 
intellects disordered. I shook my head, involunta- 
rily, at her. 

_ “Doetor, disbelieve me, if vou choose,” she eon- 
tinued calmly, ‘‘but [am serious, I do not ‘speak, 


sum of money is really mine: mine alone; and every 
farthing of it is in the funds at this moment.” 

**Ah!”? I interrupted her, the thought suddenly 
oceurring to me, ‘tyour destroyer baited his hook 
splendidly” 

All the colour that had mantled her cheeks va- 
nished suddenly, leaving them as white as marble. 
She gazed at me tor a few moments in silence: the 
silence I knew not whether of sorrow or scorn. 

‘*No,” she replied at leagth, with a profound sigh, 
closing her eyes with her left hand, ‘*/¢ has never 
been polluted by his touch; it should perish if it 
had! No, no! it is not the price of my shame! Oh, 
Doctor, Doctor, am [ then fallen so déeply, lower 
than I suspected even, in your estimation? Could 
you think { would sell myself for Monry’” She 
said this with more bitterness of tone and manner 
than L had ever seen in her. 

‘‘Well, Eleanor, be calm! Forgive me! [ am 
very sorry I spoke so foolishly and hastily. I did 
not, however, dream of hurting your feelings!” She 
continued silent, ‘*Eleanor, don’t you forgive me!” 
1 inquired, taking her hand in mine. 

‘* You have not offended me, Doctor, you cannot,” 
she replied, in tears. ‘* If was the thoughts of my 
own guilt, my own infamy, that shocked me; but it 
is over! Qh, is it for such a vile wretch as me”— 
She ceased suddenly, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

‘¢ Doctor,” at length she resumed, though in tears, 
“I say this large sum of money is mine—wholly 
mine. Itcame to me through the death of a cousin 
at sea; and was left me by my uncle. They knew 
not of the polluted hands it was to fall into!” Again 
she paused, overpowered with her feelings. ‘* But 
though Lknew it was become mine, could J claim 
it? A wretch like me? No; the vengeance of God 
would have blighted me? I have never applied for 
it; L never will! T have often been starving, driven 
to the most fearful extent of crime, scarce knowing 
what I was about; yet I never dared to think of eall- 
ing the money mine! Guilty, depraved as | was, L 
hoped that God would view it as a penance, an atone- 
ment for my crimes! Oh, God! didst thou, wilt 
thou now accept so poor, so unworthy a proof of my 
repentance! Even in dust and ashes it is offered!” 
She ceased. My soul indeed felt for her. Poor 
girl,—what a proof, though a mistaken one, was here 
ot the bitterness, the reality, of her contrition and 
remorse! I scarce knew what reply to make to her. 

*[ have now, however, made up my mind how to 
dispose of it; ina manner which | humbly hope will 
be pleasing to God; and may he acceptit at my hands! 
I wish” At this moment the returning footsteps 
of the nurse were heard. ** To-morrow—to-mor- 
row, Doctor—a long history,” she whispered hasti- 
ly 


I took the hint, opened the door, and the nurse 
entered. Miss Edwards was much exhausted with 
the efforts she had made in conversation; and I pre- 
sently took my leave, reminding her, significantly, 
that L should see her the next evening. Her con- 
cluding words led me to expect a narrative of what 
had befallen her; but unless she proved much better 
able than she seemed now to undertake such a pain- 
fut task, | determined to postpone it. 

The neat evening convinced me that Thad acted 

imprudently in sufiering her to enter into any con- 
versation on topics so harrowing to her spirts, | 
found she had passed a very restless disturbed night; 
and one or two painful symptoms reappeared during 
the day. L[vresoived, for a long time to come, to in- 
terdict any but medical topics, at least, Ul! she could 
better sustain excitement. Aciing on this principle, 
little of interest transpired during any of the almost 
daily visits | paid her for the long period of eleven 
weeks. I persevered in the most anxious efforts, 
which L also enjoined on all about her, to supply her 
mind with cheerful topics, in the shape, chieliy, of 
works of innocent entertainment, chess, sewing, &e. 
&e.; any thing, in short, that could give her mii 
something to prey upen, instead of itself. 
But Jet me bere make devout and thankful men- 
tion of the inestimable support and contort she re- 
ceived in the oflices of that best, nay, that only s0- 
luce of the bed of sickness and death—ReELiGion.— 
Let me also bear testimony here to the honourable 
and unwearied exertions in her behalf made by the 
intelligent and pious chaplain of the institution.— 
if he be now alive, and 1 have no reason for suppos- 
ing he is not, | know he will feel that satistaction in 
reflecting upon the services this narrative must call 
to his recollection, if he see it, which not even the 
most flattering and public acknowledgment can sup- 
ply tohim. He watched over ber with a truly pas- 
toral care, an untiring zeal, that found its reward in 
bringing her to a full sense of her mourrfal coudi- 
tion, and in softening her heart to the hallowing and 
glorious influences of Christianity. He was at ber 
bedside almost every other day, during the long in- 
terval [have mentioned. She several times receiv 
ed the sacrament; and though she was more than 
once unexpectedly brought to the very margin of the 
grave, her confidence was not shaken, ‘Truly, in 
the language of Scripture, ‘‘anew heart was given 
untoher.” On one occasion of her receiving the 
sacrament, which she did with all the contrition 
and humility of Mary Magdalen of old, I heard 
trom Mr. W—— that she was so overcome, poor 
girl, as that, in the very act of taking the cup into 
her hand, she burst out into hysteric weeping. ‘The 
excitement increased; he deseribed her features as 
wearing an expression of all but sublimity; and she 
presently burst into a strain of the most touching 
and passionate eloquence. 


**O Saviour of the world,” she exclaimed, her 

hands clasped in an attitude of devotion, and her 
eyes fixed upwards, *‘for my polluted lips to kiss thy 
blessed. feet!, that thou shouldst suffer me to wash 
them with my tears! Qh, to stand behind thee, to 
hear thee forgive me all! Yes, to hear thee speak! 
To feel that thou hast changed me! Thou hast gone 
into the wilderness; thou hast sought out the lost 
sheep, and brought him home with thee rejoicing! 
Let me never wander from thee again! My heart 
breaks with thankfulness! I am thine! Do with 
me asthou wilt.” 
_ Norwere such expressions as these the outpour- 
ings of mere delirium—rant, uttered in a transient 
fit of enthusiasm—but indications of a permanenlly 
altered state of feeling. Surely, call it what you 
will—enthusiasm, delirium, rant, canting—if it 
produce such effectsas these, it must be blessed be~ 
yond all description; and, Father of the spirits of all 
flesh! vouchsafe unto me, when in the awful agonies 
of passing from time into eternity—into ‘Thy pre- 
sence—oh, wilt thou vouchsafe to mx such enthu- 
siasm, such delirium! 

The little attentions my wife paid Miss Edwards 
in calling with me to see her, and sending her, from 
time to time, such delicacies as her circumstances 
required, eslled forth the most enthusiastic expres 
sions of gratijude. My pen can do no justice to the 
recollections that force themselves upon me, of her 
constant, overflowing thankfulness—of the peace and 
cheerfulness she diffused around her, by the aawave 
ering serenity and resignation with which she bore 
her sufferings. She persisted in expressing her can- 
victions that:she shuuld not recover; that she was 
being carried gently, not flung with headlong hor- 
ror, into eternity. If evera gloomy shadow would 
pass over her mind, and blanch her features, it was 
when her mind suddenly reverted to the dreadful 
scenes from which she had been so providentially 
rescued, The captive could not look back with 
wilder affright upon the tortures of the Inquisition, 
from which he was flying in unexpected eseape, his 
limbs yet quivering with recollections of the rack! 

It was an evening in March, in the eusuing year, 
that was appointed by Miss Edwards for communi- 
eating to me the particulars of her history—of her 
sufferings and her shame. She shrunk from the 
dreadful task—self-imposed though it was—saving, 
the only satisfaction she could experience in telling 
it, would be a feeling that it was in the nature of an 
expiation of her guilt. I had promised the preceding 
day to spend a long evening with her for the parpose 
of hearing her story. LT arrived about balf past six 
o’clock, and the nurse, according to her instructions 
immediately retired. 
I wish the reader could have seen Miss Edwards 
as I saw her on that evening! She reclined, prop- 
ped up by pillows, upon a couch that had been or- 
dered for her, and which was drawn near the fire. — 
In the beautiful language of Sterne, ‘affliction had 
touched fer appearance with something that was 
unearthly.” Her raven-black hair was parted with 
perfect simplicity upon her pale forehead; and the 
expression of her full dark eyes, together with that 
of her pallid wasted features, and the slender, finelv- 
chiselled fingers of the left hand, which was spread 
open upon her bosom, reminded me forcibly of a 
picture of the Madonna, by one of the greatest old 
painters, I defy any persun to have seen that unfor- 
tunate girl’s face, even in total ignorance of her his- 
tory, and ever to have forgotten it. On my entering 
the room, she laid aside a book she had been read- 
ing, and seemed, [ thought, a litue fluttered, aware 
of my errand—of the heavy task she had undertaken, 
I apprize the reader at once, that I fear I can give 
hira but a very imperfect account of the deeply in- 
teresting barrative which L received from Miss Ede 
wards’ lips. I did not commit it to paper till about 
a week atier had heard it, circumstances preventing 
my doing it earlier. TL have, however, endeavoured 
to preserve, throughout, as much ef her peculiar 
turns of expression—sometimes very solicitous—as 
possible, 

** Doctor,” said she, speaking@aintly at first, 
**how I have longed for, and yet dreaded this day!” 
She pause, unable to proceed. [rung for a glass 
of wine and water; and after she had taken a lite, 
her agitation gradually subsided. 

**'Vake time, Eleanor,” said I, gently —* don’t 
hurry yourself, Don’t tell me a syllable more than 
is perfectly agreeable to herself. Believe me—be- 
lieve me, L have no impertinent curiosity, though [ 
do feel a profound interest in what you are going to 
tell me.” 

She sighed deeply. 

** Bat, Doctor, the blessed Seriptures say, that if 
we confess our sins’—the poor girl’s voice again 
faltered, and she burst into tears. I was affected 
and embariissed—so much so, that I hesitated whe- 
ther or not I should allow her to go on. 

** Forgive me, doctor,” she once more resumed, 
‘¢ if Lam shocked at finding myself beginning my 
bitter and disgraceful history. [do it in the spirit 
of a most humble confession of my errors. It will 
relieve my heart, though it may make you hate the 
poor fallen creature that is talking to you. But [ 
know my days on earth are numbered.” 

‘Eleanor! Dont say so; [ assure you I have great 
hopes” — 

‘‘Doctor—forgive me,” said she emphatically, 
waving her arm with a serious air, ** IT do not doubt 
your skill; batI shall never recover; and if it be the 
will of God, 1 would a thousand times rather die than 
live!—Oh, Doetor! I find I must begin with the time 


as you seem to imagine, deliriously. No! no! This 


when you saw me both happy and virwous, living 
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with my mother. How little did 1 then think of 
what was before me!—how differently you were 
hereafter tosee me! Perhaps I need scarcely tell 
you that my heart in those days was rank with pride 
—-a pridethat aided me in my ruin! My poor mo- 
ther has often, 1 dare say, told you of the circum- 
stance which led her to seek a livelihood by keeping 
a boarding house ata summer watering place. len- 
dured the change of circumstances; my mother recon- 
ciled herself to them—and « thousand times strove, 


but in vain, to bend the stubborn heart of her daugh- | 
~ ter into acquiescence with the will of providence. 1 


concealed my rebellious feelings, however, out of 
ity to her; but they often choked me! They said, 
tor, that at that time 1 was beautiful. Yes, 
Doetor, look at me now,” said she with a bitter 
smile, ‘‘and think that I was once called beautiful! 
Beautiful? oh! that this face had been the ugliest of 
the ugly, faightful enough to scare off the Serpent! 
But Heaven is wise! bam not vain enough to hesi- 
tate about owning that I saw how much | was admi- 
red—and admired sometimes in quarters that made 
my pulse beat +high with ambitious hopes—hopes 
framed in folly, and to be, 1 need hardly say, bitter- 
ly disappointed. I read daily in the baneful no- 
vels which helped to unsettle my principles, of beau- 
ty alone procuring what are called high marriages; 
and would you believe, Doctor, foolish girl that | 
was, I did not despair of becoming myself the wife 
of aman of rank—of wearing a coronet upon my 
brow! Oh! my guilty heart aches to think of the 
many worthy and amiable young men who honoured 
me with proposals I spurned with scorn, with inso- 
lence. If reason, if common sense had guided me, 
had I rather listened to the will of heaven, uttered 
through the gentle remonstrances and instructions of 
my poor mother—I might have been to this day a 
blooming branch on the tree of society, and not a 
withered bough soon to fall off; but not, oh, no, my 
gracious God and Father! not into the burning!” 
exclaimed Miss Edwards, her voice faltering and 
her eyes lifted up towards Heaven with a kind of 
awful hope. ‘I need not weary you with the very 
many little flattering adventures I met with; and 
which, alas! I met with too often to allow of the 
common duties of life being tolerable to me. Your 
lady, Doctor, in happier times would listen to them, 
and warn me not to be led away by them. 
* * * * * 

** But let me come at once to the commencement 
of my woes. You may recollect the pleasant banks 
of the ——? Qh, the happy hours I have spent there! 
I was walking, one Sunday evening, along the river 
side, reading sorae book—I now forget what—when 
1 almost stumbled against a gentleman that was simi- 
larly engaged. He started back a step or two, looked 
at me earnestly for a moment, and, taking off his 
hat, with a high-bred air, begged my pardon. He 
looked so hard at me, that I began to fancy he knew 
me. Icoloured—and my heart best so quick and 
hard, that I could hardly breathe; for I should, in- 
deed, have been blind not to see that my appearance 
struck him; how /zs affected me, let the remainder 
of my life from that hour tell in sighs and groans of 
anguish! He was the handsomest man | think 1 
have ever seen. He seemed about re years old, 
There was something about his face that I cannot ex- 
press; and his voice was soft—his manners were kind 
and dignified. Indeed, indeed, it was the hour of 
fatetome! He said something about ‘blaming not 
each other for the interruption we had experienced, 
but the authors, whose works kept us so intently 
engaged,’in such a gentle tone, and his dark eyes 
looking at me so mildly, that I could not help listen- 
ing to Bien. and feeling pleased that he spoke to me. 
I begged that he would not blame himself, and said 
that he had done nothing to apologize for. He said 
not another word on the subject, but bowed respect- 
fully, and talked about the beautiful evening—the 
silence—the scenery—and in such language! so 
Blowingly, so animated, so descriptive, that L thought 

e must be a poet. All the while he was speaking, 
there was a —— distance about him—a sort of 
fear lest he was™@ispleasing me, that charmed me 
beyond what I could express, and kept me rooted to 
the spot before him. 

«*«1 presume, madam, as you are so fond of water- 
side ogee said he, ‘you often spenu your evenings 
in this way?’ 

‘I replied that I often certainly found my way 
there,” 

***Well ma’am,’ said he with a sweet smile, ‘I 


eannot think of interrupting you any longer. [hope 


you will enjoy this lovely evening. 

‘With this he took off his hat, bowed very low, 
and passed on. If he had but known how sorry I 
was to see him leave me! I felt fascinated. I could 
not help looking behind me to see him, and, to be 
sure, caught him also looking towards m®. I would 
have given the world for a decent pretence for 
bringing. him to me again! My heart beat—my 
thoughts wandered too much, to admit of my read- 
ing any more; so I closed my book, sate down on 
the white roots of a great tree that overshadowed the 
river, and thought of nothing but this strange gen- 
tleman. I wondered who he was—for I had never 
seen him before in the place, and teased myself with 
speculations as to whether he really felt towards me 
any thing further than toward a mere stranger. | 
went home, I sate down to the piano, where I be- 
gan twenty different things, but could finish none 
of them. My mother wished me to write a letter 
for her; Lobeycd, but made so many mistakes, that 
she got angry, and wrote it herself after all. All 
night long did 1 think of this fascinating stranger. 


His soft voice was perpetually whispering in my ear, 
his bright piercing eyes were always looking at me. 
1 woke almost every half hour, and began to think I 
must be surely, as they say, bewitched. I got quite 
alarmed at finding myself so carried away by my 
feelings. Can you believe all this? You may call 
it a love at first sight—any thing you choose. Would 
to heaven it had been hatred at first sight! That 
evening fixeda spell upou me. | was driven on I do 
not know-how. =| could not help taking a walk the 
next evening. It was nonsense—but I n.ust needs 
take my book withme. My heart beat thick when- 
ever i saw the figureof a gentleman at a distance; 
but I was disappointed, for he whom | looked for 
did not come thatevening. The next evening, and 
the one alter that, foolish that L was!—did L repair 
with « flattering heart to the same spot—but in vain 
—the stranger did not make fis appearance. On 
the Sunday evening, however, 1 unexpectedly met 
him, armin arm with another gentleman. Gracious 
Heaven! how pale and languid be looked—and his 
right arm ina sling! He bowed, smiled rather pen- 
sively at me—coloured a little | thought—and pxssed 
me. I found svon afterwards that a duel had been 
fought in the immediate neighbourhood, on Tues- 
day last, the day but one alter the meeting I have 
described, between a Lord and Capiain , in 
which the latter was wounded in the arm. Yes— 
then there could be no doubt—it was Captain —— 
whom I had talked to. And he had been in a duel! 
Oh, Doctor, I dropped the newspaper which told 
me the circumstance. 1 trembled--I telt agitated, 
as if he had been, not a stranger, but a relative.— 
There was no concealing the truth from myself. I 
felt sick and faint at the thought of the danger he had 
been exposed to; and such an interest in him alto- 
gether, as I could not describe. Doctor—fool, 
wretched, weak fool that [ was—already | leved him. 
Yes, an utter stranger—one who had never given me 
even a look or word beyond the commonest com- 
plaisance! The absurd notions I had got from novels 
came into my head. 1 thought of fate, and that it 
was possible our feelings werc mutual—with much 
more nonsense of the same sort. I was bewildered 
all day—and told my mother I felt poorly. Poor, 
good, deceived mother! shewas for having advice for 
me! 
‘*T wo or three evening after, we met again. My 
heart melted to see his pale features, his languid air. 
Somehow or other—I forget how—we got again 
into conversation; and 1 at once taxed him with hav- 
ing fooght a duel. What—oh what could have 
prompted me? He blushed, and looked quickly at 
me with surprise, but not displeasure; saying in a 
low tone, something or other about his ‘pride at 
being an object of my sympathy.’ Doctor —, | 
can but again and again ask you to bear with me in 
the history of my guilt and folly! Before we parted 
I was actually impudent enough to accept his arm.— 
We often met at the spot afterwards, and by appoint- 
ment. I was enchanted with my new companion, 
there was something so elegant, so fashionable, so 
refined about him. I found he was an officer in the 
regiment of cavalry, and staying at » On account 
of ili health. He must have been blind, indeed, not to 
have seen that [ doated—yes, sigh, Doctor!—that I 
doated on him; but when 1 was one evening infatuated, 
mad enough, to beg him not to <ppear to know me, it 
he should happen to meet me walking with my mother 
or any one else, you will surely believe that 1 must 
have been possessed by Satan. The moment the 
fatal words were out of my mouth I snatched my arm 
out of his, started back, and turned very pale and 
faint. Lam surel must—for he instantly asked me 
with alarm if I wasill. I was ready to sink 
into the earth out of his sight! His winning ways, 
however, soon made me forget all—forget even, 
alas, alas! that I now stood fatally committed to him! 
When I returned home, 1 felt oppressed with a 
guilty consciousness of what had done. 1 could 
not look my mother in the face. I felt stapified at 
recollecting what Thad said, but with great effort 
concenled all from my mother. Itis needless to 
say, that after this Captain and I met on the 
footing of fovers; L expecting him on each occasion 
to propose marriage; and he walking by my side, 
talking in a strain that set my soul on fire with pas- 
siovate admiration for him. What a charming, what 
a delightful companion! Forgetting, for a moment, 
all the nonsense of novels, I feit 1 could have adored 
him, and made him my husband, had he been the 
poorest of the poor! When he was not with me, he 
would write me sometimes two or three letters a day 
—and such letters! If you, even you, had seen them, 
you would have owned how unequal was the strug- 
gle! Atlength I felt piqued at bishesitation, in not 
saying something decisive and satisfactory on the 
subject that was nearest my heart; but on the very 
morning when I thought I had made up my mind to 
tell him we must part, for that L should get myself 
talked of in the town, and alarm my mother—he 
saved me all farther anxiety, by telling me, in entbu- 
siastic terms, that he felt he contd not live without 
me, and asked me if 1 had any objection to a private 
marriage; addiog, that his father wasa haughty, sel- 
fish man, and all the other falsehoods that have ruin- 
ed, and alas, alas! will yet ruin, so many wretcned 
girls! Wo, wo, wo is me that [ listened to them— 
that I believed all—that, indeed, Captain could 
have searce said any thing I would not have believed! 
I must have been, alas! given over to destruction not 
to understand, never once to reflect on the eircum- 
stance of his refusal ever to come to our house to see 
my mother, or allow me to breathe a hint about 


what had passed between us! Alas, had but a daugh- 


ter’s heart glowed with a thousandth part of the love 
towards her mother, with which that mother’s yearn- 
ed towards her, a moment’s sigh, an instant’s confi- 
dence, would have broke the charm, would have set 
me free trom the spoiler! ‘I must keep my old 
father in the dark about this matter, as you your mo- 
ther, Eleanor,’ said he, ‘till the marriage is over, and 
then they cannot help themselves!’ He talked tome in 


this strain for nearly a month; for my better angel 


helped me to fight against him so long, flashing inecs-_ 


suntly before me the figure of my poor, precious, heart 
broken mother, aud | refused to listen to his propo- 
sails. Butat Jast be prevailed. He talked me to 
death on the subject; persuaded me, that if T would 
elope, L could leave a letter, telling my mother how 
soon she would see me the wife of Captain ——; 
and at last | began to think in the same way. 

** * Dear, dear Captain ! How muchI am 
trusting to you!’ said 1, one night, weeping, after he 
had wrung a reluctant consent from me. ‘ Oh, don’t, 


| don’t bring down my poor mother’s gray hairs with 


sorrow to the grave!’ 

** * My dear, dear, good girl!’ he exclaimed, fold- 
ing me tondly in his arms, and kissing me in a sort 
of transport. TI felt then confident of my_ safety! 
That very evening did L write the proposed letter to 
my mother, teliing ber of all. Oh how I tried to 
crowd my whole heart into every word! My colour 
went and came; my knees shook; my hands trem- 
bled; my head swam round; [ felt cold and hot by 
turis. I got the letter written, however, and stepp- 
ed into bed; a sleepless one you may imagine, That 
night, that very night, ] dreamed a dream that might 
have saved me: that | looked out of bed, and saw a 
beautiful but venomous snake gliding about under the 
chest of drawers, near the windows. It shocked me 
as | gazed suddenly at it, but I did not once think of 
Captain Alas, I have since! 

**The next day, my injured, unsuspecting mother 
had fixed for paying a visit to a friend who lived 
some few milesoff, trom whence she would not re- 
turn till the day after. Monster—monster—perfi- 
dious creature that I was! 1 chose the first night 
that my mother and L had been separated for years 
—the time when she had left all in my charge—to 
forsake her and home, to elope at midnight with my 
destroyer in a coach and four for Gretna Green! We 
set off—oh that horrible night—that”’ Here 
Miss Edwards turned suddenly deadly pale. Her 
manner had for some time shown increasing agita- 
tion, though she spoke with undiminished energy 
till she uttered her last words. 

*T cannot suffer you to proceed any further this 
evening, Eleanor,” said 1; toreing on her some wine 
and water, ‘‘your efforts have exhausted you!” 

She nodded and attempted to speak, but her voiee 
failed her. 

**T'o-morrow shall I come, if you find yourself 
better??? She nodded acquiescence. I called in the 
nurse immediately, ordered some little quieting me- 
dicine for Miss Edwards, and left the nurse to pre- 
pure her for bed. ¢ 

I have omitted much that she told me—much that 
might have added to the powerful effect her simple 
and touching mode of telling it might have prc duced 
upon the reader, had 1 given it entire--lest 1 should 
fatigue his atlention. 

The next evening found us again together as on 
the preceding. L entreated her not to resume her nar- 
rative, if it were painfal to her--observing ber in 
tears when I entered. 

“Yes, Doctor—indeed I am pained; but let it 
wring my heart as it may, 1 must go on with the 
black story | have commenced. Do but be prepared 
to hear with forgiveness much that will shock you— 
that will make you look on me with loathing—no, 
no then—I will say, pity! 

*‘] cannot pain you with a particular account of 
the means by which my destroyer succeeded in ef- 
fecting my ruin. Once in the accursed travellin 
carriage, we went, [ afterwards found, in a far dif- 
ferent direction to that of Gretna Green. I think 
I must have been mad throughout the journey. I 
recollect nothing distinctly; all seems yet-in a mist, 
a mist of excitement, of mingled apprehension and 
delight. Cuaptaiu was all tenderness, all per- 
snasion. He kept me in a constant whirl. 
never suffered me to be left alone for an iustant— 
to think of what Iwas duing. No; chat was not his 
plan! For two days, 1 donot think L had leisure to 
look back, and reflect on what Thad left. I felt— 
strange, dreadful to say—no uneasiness. Oh, my 
very heaven was to be in the company of Captain 
, to look at him, to hear him speak to me, to 
think he was now mine, mine for life! But on the 
morning of the third day”—here she shuddered trom 
head to foot, and paused——*I awoke in a tright; for 
Thad been dreaming about the sepent I had dreamed 
of before we eloped. Then it glided avout under 
the drawers at a distance; Now it was writhing about 
on the very bed on which I lay! The vividness of 
my dream awoke me, as I said, in-horror, Alas, 
my eyes were opened! Brsipe me lay the serpent! 

“I shrieked aloud—I sprang out of bed—I tore my 
hair with frantic gestures. He leaped out after me 
in consternation, and attempted to pacify me, but in 
vain. My eries brought an elderly, respectable fe- 
male into the room. He told her that ‘his wife’ was 
only iu hysterics—that I was unfortunately subject to 
them. 1 recollect nothing more distinctly of that 
dreadful day. By the next, with Beliel cunning and 
persuasion, he had soothed and flattered me into 
something like my former inseasibilicy to my situa- 
tion. Lfeltas if it was useless to resist his influ- 
ence! Before the week was over, we were in Paris, 


He) 


Not all the myriad gayeties of that place, however, 
could lull or distract the worm from knawing at my 
heart! Sor three weeks was 1 incessantly in tears 
—often in hysterics, Captain ——— behaved to me 
with exquisite tenderness. He spent immense sums 
in procuring me amusement, and in a month longer, 
I found, spite of myself, my sorrow wearing off. He 
had accustomed me gradually to wine, and at length 
he was obliged to check my increasing propensity to 
it with anger. Once, once only, do Ll recollect hav- 
ing mentioned the sacred name of my mother. He 
produced a letter, which he pretended to have receiv- 
ed from a friend at , where Lhad lived: which 
said that my mother, on finding out what i had done, 
burnt the letter 1 had left tor her, cursed me, called 
me an infamous name, vowed solemnly neverto re 
ceive or acknowledge me again. How I recollect 
one sentence he read me! - 

‘**Phe old woman goes on much as usual, only 
very furious when ber daughter’s name is mentioned, 
She says, as the slut has made her bed, so she must 
lie upon it!” 

**How—oh how could I be for an instant deceived 
by such a shallow--such an infamous fabrication? I 
know not; strange as itumay seem, I wished to tink it 
true, to pacify myself--to blunt the horrid sting of 
remorse, ‘The Devil, too, had blinded me! 

‘From this time, I began to find my feelings dull- 
ed, and got in a manner satistied with my situation. 
[ had talked about marriage till he almost struck me 
in his fury, and I got wearied and frightened out of 
my importunities. We spent some time on the bank 
of the beautiful Rhine, and travelled over the most 
delicious parts of Switzerland: after which we re- 
turned again to Paris. Altogether, we spent about 
seven months in France. ‘lowards the latter end of 
that time, stupified as I was, 1 discovered a gradual 
but melancholy change in his manner towards me. 
He seemed trying, I thonght, to disgust me with him! 
He introduced to our table some English friends of 
his, noblemen and others, and did not seem to care 
how pointedly they paid their attentions to me, nor 
how I received them. ‘Then he began te be piqued 
at ny ‘impropriety,’ he said. ‘That gave hima han- 
dle of offence against me. Our life was one ef inces- 
sant bickering. He began to talk about his leave of 
absense having expired, that he must return to Eng- 
gland. He told meat length abruptly, that he had 
but ten days longer to continue in France, as his re- 
giment was unexpectedly ordered off for India, aud 
1 must return to England with him instantly. Re- 
turn to England?) ‘The thought was horror! The 
day before that fixed for our return to England, I 
eloped with Lord , an extravagant, dissipated, 
but handsome young man: and we bent our course 
towards Rome. There I did indeed blazon my shame. 
Ll was allowed whatever dress—whatever ornaments 
L chose to order. 1 quite shone in jewellery, till I 
attracted universal attention. Alas, too well | knew 
the answer given to the perpetual enquiry, ‘ Who is 
she??—Bear with me, kind Doctor-—-bear with me ia 
my guilty story, when I tell you that in less than 
three months | quitted Lord -~——, for the societ 
of an Italian nobleman, his, for that of a French 
Count—and there I shall pause! 

** Within two years of my first arrival in France, 
{found myself in Paris—alone. Ll health had con- 
siderably changed my appearance, and of course un- 
fiited me, in a measure, tor the guilty splendours of 
the life IT had been leading. My spirits had fallen 
into the lowest despondency; so that Sir » the 
man with whom I had last lived, quitted me in sud- 
den disgust, with no more than a hundred pounds 
in my pocket—to manage as | could for myself. 

** | lived alone at Paris for nearly three weeks, 
doing litle else than drink wine and take laudanum, 
Then I began to long for England, though I dread- 
ed to see it. The futter of my heart almost choked 
me wbenI thought of home. 

** Restless as an evil spirit, 1 Knew not what to do 
with myself, or whither to go. Still something 
drew me to England, and accordingly Labraptly left 
France, and arrived at London in December, In 
the packet, [happened to meet a gentleman I often 
net at Captain ’s table. Careless and stupified, 

heeded vot what Udid; so he had but little difficul- 
ty in persuading me to accept his lodgings in Lon- 
don as mine. I lived with him about a month. 
not all this frightful, Doctor?” exclaimed Miss Ed- 
wards, abruptly. I shook my head, and sighed. 

‘*Yes!” she resumed, echoing my sigh trom the 
very depths of her besom; ** it is an awful catalogue 
of crime indeed; but let me hasten through it, Doc- 
tor, while 1 have strength, for 1 sicken with the 
story. 

When I was left alone in London, my spirits 
grew more and more depressed. | felt sinking into 
what is called melancholy madness. I went one 
evening to Drury Lane Theatre, almost stupified 
with wine, whieh | had been drinking alone, for [ 
should really have destroyed myself but for the ex- 
citement of wine,'I need hardly say to what part of 
the boxes, a young woman, elegantly dressed, and 
alone, was ushered. It was that allotted tomy mi- 
serable sisters in guilt. Isat at the corner of the 
boxes, a large shawl almost concealing me from head 
to foot. The orchestra was playing the overture. 
Oh, how sick, how faint that made me, which all 
others listened to with eestaey. It was of a pensive 
deseription, sad, but sweet beyond imagination; and 
it affected me so powerfully that I was obliged to 
rush from the places and seek fresh air. 1 returned 
in about half as hour, The vast house had com- 
pletely filled while I was away; all was light and 


splendour; andthe merry audicuce was shaking with 
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scenes of a favourite comedy. I—J} ‘*I heard no more. I did not faint—I did not fall ; what I did and where I was. I would have lived ; look after my health; and, a little agitated, I thought, 

a ’ sete but rather scream with ef agoniz- | —I did not utter a sound—but while he was king, | alone—but I dared not! The most dreadful thoughts } left me, as if ashamed to be seen for an instant speak- 
iag intensity of my feelings. walked away steadily and rapidly. My y seem-| assailed me. The guilt of my past life would often | ing with such a wretched obdject as myself! whol 


‘<¢ La, how she sighs! Mighty fine, to be sure,’ 
exclaimed a rude wretch that sat beside me, glaring 
in finery. My heart arooped under the insult. 
could not resent it. I gazed languidly at the happy 
people occupying the private boxes. How | envied 
them! In casting my eye round them, it fell on a 
party in that nearest but one to me. Gracious God! 
it was Captain ——, with three ladies, one of them 
very beautiful, and he was paying her the most anx~- 
ious attentions. 

[remember no more till found myself, early 
n the morning, in bed at my lodgings, attended by 
a girl in fine clothes. I then found, on inquiry, that 
I had suddenly fallen } 
in a swoon, and was immediately carried out, attend- 
ed by a girl that sat near me, who, having found by 


‘a paper in my pocket where I lived, brought me 


home. The woman of the house insisted on my 
quitting it immediately. 1 owed her no rent; * But 
that wus all one,’ she said; ‘1 was a slut, and must be 
olf.’ 

The girl I spoke of refused to leave my room till 
J had a little recovered, and easily persuaded me to 
accompany her to her lodgings. I had about £30 
with me, and a few articles of elegant and expensive 
dress. I lay in bed at my new residence for two 
days, without once rising; and no one can tell the 
horror that was upon me. At the end of that time, 
my companion prevailed upon me to accompany her 
to the play—whitaer, Lalf intoxicated, | went. But 
I cannot pause over the steps by which I hurried on 
to the vilest excesses of infamy. My money ex- 
hauste|—all the dress, except what I wore, I pawn- 
ed; what was to become of me? With the wages of 
shame and sin, I strove madly to drink myself to 
death; yes, Doctor, to death! 1 tried to live hard, 
that my health might fail—that I might dic, if it 
were the death of a dog. I was soon obliged to 
leave my companion in guilt. She was more dread- 
fully addicted to drinking even than 1; and in one of 
her sudden frenzies abused me, and atdast struck me 
a blow with a decanter, that felled me in an instant, 
stunned and bleeding, to the floor. See, Doctor, | 
have the mark of it!”? said Miss Edwards, pushing 
aside her hair, and disclosing a large scar over the 
corner of her left forehead. 

‘You may wonder, Doctor, that I have said so Jit- 
tle about my mother; but must not suppose that | 
thought litde of her. Her injured image was always 
before my eyes, and served but to deive me into 
deeper despair. My own shame and misery were 
tolerable indeed, when I thought of what Aer suffer- 
ings must be! f never dared to make any enquiries 
about her. How, indeed, could 1? Suddenly, how- 
ever, I resolved, I knew not why—for the thought 
came over me like a flash of lightning—to see her, 
if possible, in disguise, without her knowing me. 
Lexchanged my gay clothes with a poor woman of 
the town for her wretched rags; painted my face, 
concealed all my hair under my bonnet; and, with 
little more than money enough to pay my coach-hire 
down—careless about the means of coming up— got 
upon the coach, by night. 

“It rained, and blew cruelly cold; but I had no 
umbrella; no protection against the inclement wea- 
ther, but an old worn-out green cloak, that was com- 

aratively useless to me. No one on the coach— 
indeed there were but three beside myself—would 
speak to such a wretched objegt as [ looked, or offer 
me additional clothing. By five o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 10th of February 18—, at about two miles’ 
distance from the town, I told them to set me down. 
I was so numb with cold, that I could scarcely keep 
my feet, till L found my way toa very small ale house 
by the road side, where L called for gin, and drank 
off two glasses of it. Indeed, by the way, you would 
be horrified to know how I had accustomed myself 
to the use of raw spirits? Without waiting, I has- 
tened onward. It was dark and dismal, truly. The 
rain, and the bitter wind, chilled my very heart within 
me; but I saw, felt, beard. thought of nothing but 
my wretched, my heart-broken mother. It was nearly 
seven o’clock when [ entered the town, How my 
guilty wearied heart beat, as 1 recognised the places 
aboutme! Idrew my bonnet over my face, fearful 
lest, disguised as L was, [ should by any chance be 
recognised; and skulked, like a thief, towards the 
str et in which our house stood. I was often obliged 
to stop and lean against the walls and railings, to 
rest my aching limbs. Atlength I neared the dread- 
ed spot. Llooked—I strained my eyes till they ached. 
Alas! what was once ovr house, was now a shop, 
newly painted, with a sirange name in great glaring 
golu letiers over the bow-window. Oh my God! 
what feelings shot through my quivering heart at that 
moment! I sate down upon the wet steps of a house 
nearly opposite. I wrang my hands; I bit my lips 
with the intensity of my anguish, for I was afraid of 
alarming the yet sleeping neighbourhood with a 
shriek. At length an old man came slowly past, 


— leading a horse. Lasked him, with a faltering voice, 


where Mrs, ——(my mother) lived? He was deaf, 
and I was obliged to shout the name into his ear— 
though the effort seemed to exhaust all the little 
breath I had. 

*©¢Oh—Mrs. ———?—why—let me s¢e? Her 
whose daughter ran off with the officer some time 
since ??”? 

‘*} nodded, though my eyescould no longer dis- 
tinguish the person L was speaking to. 

***Why—poor old lady—she’s been dead this year 
and a half—— 


back on the floor of the boxes | 


ed to swell asI went on. 1 felt as if I had hardly 
touched the ground. Strange lights were befere my 
eyes. My head seemed whirling round and round. 
As I walked in this strange way, a coach passed me. 
I stopped it—found it was going up to London, and 
got on at once. 

*** Going all the way up to London, young wo- 
man?’ said the gruff guard. 

“*T told him 1 was--and spoke not a word more, 
till we reached thé coach office in London. [had no 
money about me excepta shilling or too, and the 
fare was a pound, ‘They helped me off the coach; 


aud when they found I could not pay my fare, abused 


me dreadfully—ealled me an impostor—and handed 
me over to a constable, who tovk me to the police- 
office asa swindler. ‘The magistrate, who was just 
leaving, soon disposed of the ease. Whe coachiman 
made his charge; and the magistrate sternly mguired 
how I dared to act so dishonestly? fell down on 
my knees, scarce knowing where I was, or what 1 
was doing. He looked hard at me, and seemed to 
pity me. 

***Is it worth while to press for sentence on such 
a wretched creature as this?’ he said, and flung me a 
small piece of silver. I fell down at full length on 
the floor, with a faint scream; and was, in an hour or 
two, sent off to the hospital. There I lay for six 
weeks, ill of a brain fever, which had several times 
nearly put an end to my wretched existence. When 
I was discharged, [ had nothing to put on, and no 
home to go to. Atthe same time, another young 
woman lett the hospital; who, seeing my utter des- 
titution, invited me home with her, tor at Jeast a day, 
till I could turn myself about. She conducted me 
to a regular house of infamy! I wrot+ immediately 
toa gentleman, who bad promised to send me mo- 
ney whenever hasked him. It was my first applica- 
tion, and was successful. He sent me £10 immedi- 
ately, begging me not to write to himany more.— 
Shall I go ont 

** With part of this sum, I purchased gay clothes 
and commenced—yes, this cursed life! I seemed 
altogether changed since my visit to——-, and my 
illness in the hospital.’ My poor mother now dead 
—-murdered—-murdered by her vile daughter—I had 
searcely arelation in England that [knew of. Socie- 
ty, L was shut out from tor ever. I lived ina state 
of mind that I cannot describe; a sort of calm desper- 
ation--quite indifferent what became of me—olten 
wished that I might drop down dead in the streets. 
I seldom passed three hours in the day sober, every 
farthing of money L could procure was instantly 
changed for the most scorching spirits’ But I will 
not torture you with describing the life 1 led for’a 
year alter this; it was that ofadevil! <A few things, 
however, I may mention. As I was standing at the 
box-entrance of the theatre one night, in company 
with several other women Ike myself, [unexpected- 
ly saw Captain » handing a splendidly-dressed 
lady out of a carriage. Without my wishing it-- 
before, indeed, | was aware of it, his eye fell upon 
me, and he knew me. He turned ghastly pale; and 
was obliged to return back into the carriage with the 
lady, his wife L suppose, and drive home. Pethaps 
he thought I should make myself known; but no—l 
turned fainter far than be, and staggered away to some 
steps, on which Lsate down to recover myself. By 
means of a Court Guide, which, by some accident or 
other, found its way into my hands, I soon afterwards 
found out where he lived. 1 often went late at night, 
when it was dark and wet, so that no one seemed 
likely to be stirring, and paced to and fro before the 
large house where he lived, with the feeling none 
can teil, How often has mv heart’s fluttering halt- 
choked me, while I have listened to the sound of the 
piano in the drawing-room! No doubt, thought 1, 
his wife is playing to him, and he is leaning on the 
sofa looking at ‘her fondly! Ob! the hours—-the 
nights have passed in this wretched way! thought 
myself more like a fiend hunting hina, than any thing 
human, And yet, dreadfuliy as he had injured me, 
i would have cied before I could have annoyed him! 
Aud, Doeter, Lhave done the same often towards 
another house in London. There, also, have I paced 
for hours--bitter hours—and that house was yours!”? 
She burst into tears, and was several minutes before 
she could resume her narrative. I suggested that [ 
would hear her proceed with her history at some fu- 
ture day——but she told me it was now nearly over. 
At length she resamed. 4 

**T once walked several streets after you and Mrs. 
—-, and felt as if 1 could have kissed the ground 
you walked on. I dared not draw near, lest 1 should 
pollute you--lest I might, horrid creature, be seen 
and recognized; and when I Jost sight of you, I had 
nothing for it but to hurry heme, and drown my 
agony in drink. Did you never hear of my elope- 
ment, Doctor, before now?” she inquired abruptly. 
Il answered that Ihad not; that, as the air did not 
suit my wife, we never Went again to——; and that 
«after she and Miss Edwards had ceased correspond- 
ing, the pressure of domestic and professienul en- 
gagements prevented our inguiring afier her. She 
sighed,.and proceeded. | 

“*I have often seen in places of amusement, and in 
the streets, some of the persons to whom Capt. —— 
introduced me in France, but they cither couid not, 
or would not, recognise me—and I never attempted 
to remind them of me. At length, however, even 
liquor was insufficient to keep up my spirits. I wan- 
dered about the streets—I herded with the horrible 


Wretches about me—as if 1 was only half aware of 


gleam back upon me ina way that almost drove me 
mad, and I have woke a whole house with my 
moanings! ‘lo occupy my thoughts, when obliged to 
be alone, I used to send for the papers, in one of 
which, while carelessly casting my eyes over the list 
of deaths, 1 saw the name of my cousin, by which | 
Knew at Once that L was entitled, as told you before, 
to the sua of £3000, | instantly determined never 
to todch ii—never to apply tors. L felt Lhad no 
business with it: thatthe dead would shake in their 
graves if stretched out my hand towards it. Once 
I saw my name at the head of an advertisement, stat- 
ing shat by applying somewhere or other I would 
hear of somethiug to my advantage! | had resolved 
in my own mind, to leave the whole, when | died, 
toa particular charity, on condition that they would 
notalow my name to be known. You can guess 
the charity L mean, Doctor?” She paused, as if 
waiting fur an answer, 
Magdalen Hospital,” said [, in a dow tone. 
“Yes,” she replied with a sigh: ** but to returr, 
Doctor, let me now tell you of a dreadful circau- 
atancy, marking indeed the haud of Providence, 
which occurred only about six months before the pe- 
riod wien you first saw meat ——— Court. As! 
was walking about five o’clock in the afternoon, in 
Oxtord street, miserable as 1 always was, both at 
home and abroad, L heard a sudden spout of alarm 
in the street; and on turning round, saw every thing 
clearing hastily out of the way of a horse galloping 
along like lightning towards where I stood, its rider 
evidetitly almost failing from his seat. As I stood 
near One of the cross-streets, the horse suddenly shot 
past me, round the corner, and, trightful to tell, in 
the act of turning round, swift as light, being, E sup- 
pose, startled by some object or other, threw its un- 
fortunate rider over its head with stunning force 
against a bigh iron pump, and galloped on faster 
than before. A crowd of course collected instautly 
about the sufferers; and I could not help joining it, to 
fiad out whether or not the gentleman was killed, 
The crowd opened suddenly in the direction where 
I stood, making way for two men who were carrying 
their stunned and bleeding burden to a doctor’a shop, 
close by. He was quite motionless, and the blood 
pouring from his head. ‘Phe sight made me, you 
may suppose, sick and faiut, but?—She paused— 
** Doctor,” she continued with a gasp, her face 
blanching with the recollection, ‘a glance at the 
countenance, half covered with blood though it was, 
showed me the featnres of Captain 1? . Here 
Miss Edwards again became exceediezly agitated, 
trembling from head to toot, andicontinuing deadly 
pale. Lalso felt deeply shocked at the incident she 
had been telling. Atlength, in a broken and rather 
indistinet tone, she proceeded, “1 shricked at the 
spectacle, and swooned, and was helped by some by- 
standers to an adjoining shop, which it was nearly 
au hour before I could leave, in a hackney coach, for 
my lodgings. I never recovered the shock of that 
terrible occurreuce. ‘The next day’s newspaper, 
which you may believe 1 bought with sickening ap- 
prehension, announced that Captain had been 
killed on the spot, and that his heart-broken widow 
was within only a few days of her confinement. 
“The moment 1 recognised the bleeding body as 
[ have told you, a strange pain shot across my breast. 
I felt—L knew it was my death-stroke—lI knew L had 
not long to live—that the destroyer and his victim 
would soon be once more within the dreadful sight 
of each other! My health and spirits, if it is not « 
mockery to eall them such, soon broke down alto- 
gether; every night was I scared with the spectre of 
Captain ——, every day tortured with the recollec- 
tious of his bleeding corpse, and the horrid associa- 
tions of my past and present guilt! Unable to follow 
my foul, revolting line of life as before, L wandered 
like a cursed spirit, from one house of infamy to an- 
other, each worse'than the former: frequently beaten 
with cruel violence, balf-starved, and sometimes 
; kicked out of doors into the street, because 1 would 
not work! ‘Twice have I been dragged disgracefully 
before a magistrate, On false accusations of robbing 
the vile wretch that owned the house in which I 
lived! I have heard robberies planned; and bave 
listened with silent horror to schemes for entrapping 
the innocent of both sexes to their destruction. Once 
---once only, J dared a whisper of remonstrance, 
and it earned me a blow from the old Jewess, with 
whom] lived, that stretched] me senseless on th 
floor amid the laughter and derision of Uie wretches 
around us. Pressed by horrid want, 1 have plied 
the detestable trade I exercised; and been compelled 
to smile and caress those who chose to call for me: 
to drink with them, at the moment when my heart 
was dying within me! when I felt that consumption 
was working deeper and deeper into my vitals! _ 
“About three weeks before you saw me, I hap- 
pened to be prowling about the streets, when my hag- 
gard appearance struck a gentleman who was passing 
by on horseback. He eyed me earnestly for some 
moments, and then suddenly dismounted, and gave 
his horse into the hands of his servant. He had 
recognised me—spite of the dreadful alteration in 
my appearance—told me he had known me in what 
he called, alas! my ‘earlier and better days;’ and | 
recognised in him the nobleman for whose company 
I had. quitied Captain ———! He could hardly 
speak for the shock he felt. Atlength he uttered a 
word or two of commiseration, and taking out a bank 
note from his pocket book, whieh I afterwards found 
was for twenty pounds, he gave it me, telling me to 


had three thousand pounds and more at my command, 
accepted the charity, the bitter charity of this gea~ 
tleman, with sullen composure, or resignation, as [ 
thought; fancying that by so doing, I was, in a 
manner, atoning lor the enormity of my crimes, At 
the moments of my uttermost need, when fainting 
beneath the agonies of starvation, I felt a sav 
pleasure in thinking how much money I had within 
my reach, anid yet refused to touch! Guilty, 
rant creature! as if this could be viewed with sa- 
tistaction by Him; Him whom I had most offended! 
With the help of twenty pounds, which I was afraid 
to trust myself with in che house where I then re~ 
| sided, tor fear of being robbed, perhaps murdered 
by those about me, I went over to a distant part of 
the town and took up my residence, 1 forget how, 
in the filthy place from which you rescued me. [ 
had not been there a week, when I took to my bed; 
filing it impossible to drag my aching limbs, my 
trembling Jimbs, more than a be steps at a time. 
{ felt that death had at last got his void arms eom- 
pletely around me; and partly in despair, partly 
under an influence 1 knew not how to resist, kind, 
inestimable doctor, I sent off the line which brought 
you like an angel of mercy to my bedside! My life 
at that place,though for so short a period, was a per- 
petual hell; worse, [I found, far worse than any I had 
before known. | 

‘*Why did not I, you may ask, with the twenty 
pounds { had been speaking of, seek out a decent 
and virtuous place of residence? I can only answer. 
ask the devil, the devil that never once deserted me! 
Guilty myself, | went naturaily to the scenes of guilt; 
I could not, I dared not go to any other! and sup- 
pose 1 had tiken lodgings at a place of good cha- 
racter; that such people would have sedeivad a wretch 
such as I too plainly appeared; what was I to do when 
the twenty pounds were gone? No; I preferred keep- 
ing inthe black waters of pollution til) they closed 
over me! But | was saying how dreadfully I was 
treated in the last house to which I removed, and 
where yon found me. When too late, 1 discovered 
that it was a noted house of eall for thieves, in ad- 
dition to its other horrors; and the scenes I was 
compelled to witness I cannot attempt to describe! 
Would you believe it, doctor? one morning the wo- 
man who called at your house actually struck me 
upon the mouth, till the blood gushed out, because [ 
told her that I was too ill toget out of bed and ac- 
company the rest of her wretched flock to some 
place of low entertainment! I submitted to it all, 
however, as to purgatory; thinking I might as well 
die there as any where else! Believe me, doctor, 
in my ignorance, my blindness to the horrors of 
hereatier, I looked on death, and longed for it, asa 
worn ont traveller looks out for the place of his 
evening’s rest! I expected to find in the grave, 
the peace, the quiet, the forgetfalness which the 
world denied me; and as for any thing beyond, my 
mind had grown anable to comprehend the thoughts 
of it—to understand any thing about it. But from 
this long and dismal dream—this trance of guilt and 
horror—the Providence of God” 

Miss Edwards here paused, and languidly drew 
her handkerchief over her face, which shewed me, 
alas, by its colour and expression, how much she 
was exhausted. While 1 was speaking to her, in as 
kind a tone of sympathy as my emotion would admit 
of—for 1 need hardly say how I felt overcome with 
her long and melancholy narrative she fainted.— 
Though | used every known means, on the impulse 
of the moment, to recall her to consciousness, they 
seemed of no avail, and greatly alarmed, I summon- 
ed in the nurse, anc the apothecary. As the latter 
entered, however, she slowly opened her eyes, and 
a sigh evinced the return of consciousness. I con- 
tinued by her side for nearly an hour longer, speak- 
ing all the soothing things my heart could devise— 
imploring her not to harrow herself with useless re- 
collections of the past. 

** But—what a wretch—what a monster must you 
think me, Doctor!” she exclaiméd, faintly, averting 
her face. ‘Is not the air I breathe, pollution?” 

** Eleanor, Eleanor! The Redeemer of the world 
said not so to the trembling one that washed his feet 
with her tears.”? The poor girl overpowered with 
the recollection, sobbed hysterically several times, 
and clasped her hands in an eestacy of emotion— 
marmuring, but so indistinctly I could scarce catch 
the He said--go in peace!” 

= 


_** That blessed history,” she continued, when a 
little recovered, * is all that makes life tolerable to — 
me. I cling to it, as an earnest of the pardon of 
Heaven! Oh, it was written for me—for the guilty 
suchas me—I feel, I know it was! Oh! world, cruel 
world—-I can bear your scorn! I can bear the finger 
of conten:pt pointed at me! J can submit to hear 
you curse me—I turn from you my eyes--I look to 
Him, L listen only to Him that looked on Mary, an@ — 
** Well, Eleanor, such thoughts 4s these @re sent. 
to you from Heaven? He you speak of bas heard, 
and answered you! But I must not stay here, 1 gee 
your feelings are too much excited; they will injure 
you. You must be got into bed immediately—and, 
if you wish it, the chaplain shall read a prayer be- 
side you! Farewell, Eleanor, till to-morrow! May 
your thoughts this night be of happier hue! Sleep 
—sleep easier, breathe freely, now that so black a 
burden has been removed from your feelings!” 


She uttered not a word, but grasped my hand with 
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affectionate energy, and kissed it. 1 returned home, 
filled with mournfal recollections of the sad story [ 
had heard, and humble hopes that the mercy of Hea- 
ven might beam brightly upon the short period that 
was allotted her upon the earth! ‘The next day, as 
indeed I anticipated, I found Miss Edwards in a very 
low, depressed frame of mind, suffering the re-action 
consequent upon excitement. Poor girl, she would 
not be persuaded but that I only forced myself to see 
her, from a sense of cuty;that her touch, her pre- 
sence, was intolerable; that what I had listened to of 
her confession, had made me despise her. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed, with bitter emotion, ‘*how 


- Tabhor and hate myself for having told you so much; 


for having so driven from me my only friend!” Not 
all my most solemn atsurances availed to convince 

~ her how deeply she was mistaken. She shook her 
head and wrung her hands:in silent wretchedness.— 
She even despaired of the mercy of Heaven, All this, 
however, I saw, was only a temporary mood of feel- 
ing, which I hoped would shortly disappear. She 
would not allow me, but with difficulty, to shake 
hands with her on leaving. Her whole frame shrunk 
from me as She exclaimed,—-‘* Oh, touch me not!” 
To my great regret, and even astonishment, she con- 
tinued inthis melancholy humour for a whole week, 
till IT accused myself of imprudence and cruelty in 
suffering her to tell me her history. My wife, on 
her return to London, called upon her: and her cor- 
diality and affection a little re-assured the sorrow- 
smitten sufferer, and had far more effect than all the 
roecicine of the Dispensary and the physicians there 
could do for her. 

We supplied her, at her own earnest wish, with a 
little employment, to divert her mind from preying 
upon her already lacerated feelings. She worked 
at small articles of sewing, embroidery, &c. &e., 
which were afterwards taken, at her desire, to a 
charitable bazaar in the neighbourhood, The interest 
taken in her case by the other medical attendants at 
the Dispensary, was ulmost as great as that I felt my- 
self. All that our united experience could suggest, 
was anxiously done for her. Every symptom of dan- 
ger was anxiously waited for, watched, and, with the 
blessing of Providence, expelled. All the nourish- 
ment she was receiving, was given her in the most 
inviting frame. My wife, the chaplain, myself, and 
the resident apothecary, were frequent visitors, for 
the purpose of keeping her spirits in cheerful and 
various exercise; and, with the aid of Heaven, these 
combined efforts proved eminently successful. [have 
very rarely, in the case of consumption, known a 
patient recover from such a hopeless degree of bodily 
and mental prostration, so satisfactorily as Miss Ed- 
wards. Her whole nature, indeed, seemed changed; 
her gentle, cheertul, graceful piety—if I may be al- 
lowed the expression—made piety lovely indeed.— 
Not that she gave way to what is too often found to 
be the exacerbations arising from mere superstition 
acting upon weakened powers; that she affected what 
she did not feel, and uttered the sickening language 
of cant or hypocrisy. ‘There wasalowliness, a sim- 
plicity, a fervour, a resignation about her, that could 
spring from sincerity alone! 

The chaplain had given her a copy of the incom- 
parable—the almost divine ‘* Saints’ Rest”? of Bax- 
ter. Morning, noon, and night, did she ponder over 
its pages, imbibing their chastening, hallowing, glori- 
fying spivit; and would often lay down the book ina 
kind of transport, her features glowing with an ex- 
pression that rivalled my recollection of her former 

She was soon able to bear the motion of a hackney- 
coach, and, attended by her faithful nurse, took se- 
veral drives about the airiest parts of the suburbs. In 
short, her recovery was marked by the most gratify- 
ing signs of recovery. How my heart leaped with 
joy, atter so long, painful, and anxious, 6ften hope- 
less, an attendance on her, to enter her neatly-ar- 
ranged room, and see her, not stretched upon the 
bed of agony and death—not turning her pale face to 
the wall, her soul filled with frighttul apprehensions 
of an infinitely more frightful hereafter, but sitting 
** clothed, and in her right mind,” reading, beside 
the window; or walking toand fro, supported by the 
nurse, her figure, elegant and beautifully moulded, 
yet painfully slender, habited in a neat dark dress; 
for white, she said witha sigh, ‘‘she was now un- 
worthy to wear,”—white—the vesture of the inno- 
cent! With what honest pride, too, did the nurse 
Jook at her,—her affectionate heart overjoyed at wit- 
ne ising arecovery her own unwearied attentions bad 
so materially conduced to ensure! 

Finding Miss Edwards’ convalescence sa encour- 
aging and steady, 1 proposed to her, seriously, to 
make claim, through a respectable solicitor, to the 

~ property she was entitled to, and employ a part of it 
in engaging a small cottage, a few miles from town, 
before the beautiful sammer-weather passed away. — 
I suggested my advertising in the newspapers for 
such a place as we wanted, to be engaged from year 
to year, ready furnished; adding, that at a very tri- 
fling cost, the nurse could be prevailed on to accom- 
pany and attend upon her. } : 

“Come, Eleanor, now, what possible rational ob- 
jection can you have to all this?” L inquired, finding 
she listened to my proposal in seriousness and si- 
Jence. 

Only,” she replied, with a sad, sweet smile, 
“only that it would make me too,—too happy!” 
Matters were soon arranged. A respectable solicitor 
was duly instructed to put her in the proper way of 
obtaining what was due to her. There was little 
difficulty in doing so, The solicitor of her uncle, 
when written to, came up to town, acknowledged her 


right, and recognised her in a moment, though he 
had delicacy enough to abstain from any appearance 
of surprise, or unnecessary inquiry. There was, 
consequently, no obstacle on the score of identity; 
and the property was at once conveyed to her, abso- 
lutely. I inserted in the newspapers such an adver- 
tisement as 1 spoke of, and it was answered the next 
day by the proprietor of precisely such a place as [ 
wanted, which, therefore, I at once engaged, on 
Miss Edwards’s behalf, for a year, and made ar- 
rangements for her immediate removal thither. Be- 
fore quitting the Infirmary, unknown to me, the 
grateful girl slipped a £50 note—much more than 
she could afford with comfort—into the poor-box of 
the institution; and no remonstrance of mine could 
make her recall it. 

I shall not soon forget the day selected for remove 
ng Miss Edwards from the infirmary; aud I cannot 
help telling it a little particularly. We had a large 
glass-coach at the Dispensary door by eleven o’clock, 
in which were my wife and two of my eldest child- 
ren, to whom I had granted a holiday, for the pur- 
pose of accompanying us in this happy little journey 
—so different, thank God, from a former one! Miss 
Edwards, with her nurse, filled up the inside, and I 
rode upon the coach-box. Oh, that happy—that 
bright, beautiful morning! That mora) harvest- 
home! Never did I feel the sun shine so blessedly, 
the summer-breeze richer, or the country more 
charming. Again I say—that happy morning!— 
Heaven! then, indeed, was thy smile upon us, shed- 
ding into all our hearts peace and gladness! That 
five miles’ drive was such an one as 1 may never have 
again— 

“‘When the freshness of heart and of feeling were mine, 

As they never again m.y be!” 

I wonder what the coachman must have thought of 
me? for I could scarce check the exuberant spirits 
which animated me. 

As for Miss Edwards, I learnt from my wife that 
she spoke but liule all the way. Her feelings coutd 
scarcely content themselves with the silent tears 
which perpetually forced themselves into her eyes— 
the tears of ecstacy. When my wile spoke to her, 
she often could not answer her. 

The cottage was very small, but sweetly situated, 
at some little distance from the high-road. Its little 
white walls peeped from the honey-suckle and jes- 
samine, life a half-hid pearl glistening between the 
folds of green velvet.—As my two children trotted 
on before us with the basket of provisions, and my 
wife and I followed, with Miss Edwards between us, 
and the nurse behind, I felt that I was living months 
of happiness in a few moments of time. My good 
wife, seeing the difficulty with which Miss Edwards 
restrained her feelings, woman-like, began to belp 
her fortitude, by bursting into tears, and kissing-her. 
‘This quite overcame the poor girl. As we neared 
the cottage, she grew paler and paler—leaned more 
and more upon our arms—and, as we entered the 
parlour door, fainted. She soon recovered, how- 
ever; and gently disengaging herself from my wite 
and the nurse, sunk upon her knees, elevated her 
trembling hands towards heaven, looking steadfastly 
upward, in a silence we all felt too sacred to disturb; 
and the tears at length flowing freely, relieved a 
heart overcharged and breaking with gratitude. That 
was a solemn, a blessed moment; and I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge, that I felt so overpowered 
myself with my feelings, that I was compelled to 
quit the little room abruptly, and recover myself 
presently in the garden. 

Sneer, ye ignorant of the human heart! Laugh, ye 
who have never known the luxury of being an instru- 
ment chosen by Heaven to assist in relieving the 
wretched, and bringing back the contrite mourner to 
peace and happiness; smile, ye whose hearts are im- 
pervious to the smiles of an approving Providence; 
sneer, laugh on—but away from such a scene as 
this! The ground is holy—oh, profane it not! 

My heart is so full with recollectious of that hap- 
py day, that L could spend pages over it; but I leave 
the few touches I have given as they ure. Ladd not 
a stroke to the little picture [ have here sketched, in 
all the humility cf cousecious imperfection. 

We did not quit till about eight o’clock in the 
evening. Miss Edwards lay on the sofa as we took 
leave of her, exhausted with the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the day. 

*¢ Doctor, it you should ever write to me,” whisp- 
ered the poor girl, as | held her hands in mine, ‘call 
Cottage!” 

We paid her frequent visits in her new residence, 
and I found her, on each occasion, verifying our most 
anxious hopes of her permanent recovery. The mild 
summer—the sweet country air—a mind more at 
ease, and supported by the consolations of religion— 
did wondersforher. It was refreshing to one’s feel- 
ings to be with her! She got worshipped by the 
few poor in her immediate neighbourhood—for 
whom she was daily engaging in little offices of un- 


assuming charity—and who spoke of her always as 


**the good lady at the cottage.” She was always 
dressed ina simple species of half-mourning; and her 
pale and interesting features looked more so, by 
contrast with the dark bonnet and veil she wore. Il 
understand that she passed for a widow among the 
poor, and others that concerned themselves with in- 
quiring after her; and the nurse—now rather a ser- 
vant—kept up the notion. 

I do not wish to represent Miss Edwards as being 
always, as it were, on the stilts of sentiment, or per- 
petually in eestacies—no such thing. She wasplacid, 
peaceful, humble, contented, pious; and all this is 
consistent with a prevading tone of subdued pensive- 


ness, Or even occasional sadness. Heart’s ease— 
sweet flower! is not less heart’s ease, because it may 
py bloom in the shade! 

Three years, nearly, did Miss Edwards reside at 
Magialen Cottage, as she touchingly styled it: her 
health, though extremely delicate, was on the whole 
satisfactory. The nurse was a pertect treasure to her. 


evening sevice at the church, about a mile off, to 
which, though the weather was most inclement, she 
had imprudently ventured—caught a severe cold, 
which soon revived several slumbering and startling 
symptoms. She had received, in short, her death- 
blow. Alas! alas! alas! how soon I began to hear of 


all the fearful train of consumptive symptoms! Her 
appearance, too, soon began to tell of the tavoe that 
disease was making with her coustitution—already 
too much shattered to resist even the slightest attacks! 
{ cannot pain the reader with dwelling on the early 
progress of her last symptoms. She soon left offher 
daily walks to the poor, and very soon took to the 
bed. Disease did indeed stride apace; and by the 
malignant intensity of suffering he inflicted, seemed 
revenging himself for his former defeat! The vic- 
tim was indeed smitten; but it lay calmly awaiting 
the stroke of dismissal. She bore her last affliction 
with extraordinary meekness and fortitude. [thought 
she was really—unaffectedly rejoiced-at the prospect 
of her removal. The poor ntirse was infinitely the 
more distressed of the two; and the most serious re- 
proofs I found necessary, to check the violence of 
her feelings. I must now, however, content myself 
with a few hasty entries from my Diary. 

Wednesday, Januury 18th.—l called on Miss 
wards about four o’clock in the afternoon, and found 
from the nurse that she was silting up in bed, hearing 
three litle girls, daughters of a neighbouring pea- 
sant, their catechism. I was remonstrating in the 
parlour with the nurse for permitting Miss Edwards 
to act so imprudently, when a little girl came clat- 
tering hastily down stairs into the room, with a 
frightened air, saying, **Come! come!” I hastened 
up, and found the poor girl had fainted in the midst 
of her pious task; and the two terror-strack children 
were standing by in silence, with theirhands behind 
them, staring at the ghastly paleness and motionless- 
ness of their preceptress. The book had fallen from 
her hands, and lay beside her onthe bed. I sent the 
children away immediately, and addressed myself to 
my sweet, suffering, but imprudent patient. When 
I had succeeded in recovering her from her swoon, 
the first words she uttered were, ina faint tone, **Go 
on, love.” 

My dear Eleanor—-E!leanor! 
—,” said I, gently. 

‘© Well, then, you must try it, Mary,” she conti- 
nued after a pause, in the same soft tone. 

** Poor lady! she thinks she’s got the children— 
she’s not sensible,” whispered the nurse, in tears. 
What a lovely expression was there in Miss Ed- 
wards’ face, blanched and wasted though it was! 

** 1m atraid, my dear,” she commenced again, her 
head still running on the pious duty from which she 
had been surprised by her swoon; ‘‘I’m afraid you’ve 
been playing, instead”—— 

** Come, Eleanor,” said I, gently. 

; No, love, I’m better now. Go on—that’s a good 
girl! 

My vinaigrette served at length to dispel the illu- 
sion. With a faint start, she recovered herself. 

**Oh, Doctor ——! How are you’? But,” she 
added, after a pause, ** where are the children?” 

' **'They are gone, Eleanor! Really, really, my 
dear, you must not do so again! It is much more 
than your strength can bear. Forgive me, Eleanor, 
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Iv’s I, Doctor 


ly, not peremptorily. She looked at me with a little 
surprise, and in silence. 

** Poor things!” she at length exclaimed, ** how 
little they thought it was the last time!” 

The tears came into her eyes. 

** Nurse,” said she softly, ** please did you give 
them the little cakes I told you of?”’ 

The poor woman shook her head in silence. 

* * 


‘* How do you feel to-day, Eleanor?” I inquired, 
feeling her pulse. 


loved little children seemed with me!” 


‘*My dear Eleanor, I don’t wish to burt your 
feelings, but you miscaleulate your strength! In- 
deed, indeed, you don’t know how weak you are! 
Now promise me not to do so agin!” 

‘* T will, dear Doctor, [ will! For my fleshzs weak! 
But how is Mrs. ——??? (my wife.) 

‘*She is well, and begsher Jove to you. I have 
brought with me some calve’s-foot jelly; she mate it 
herself for you, and hopes you wil! relish it.” 


“Til try to take a little this evening. 
sad smile; am going, hope—to Heaven !”? 


She paused. I spoke not. 


I will always watch over you and your”? —— 


profuse night-sweats—of destructive coughing—and | 


but [ have forbid them to come aguin,” said I, kind 


the weary are at rest!” Indeed, it was hard to part 
with her! | 

Junuary 19th to the 2ith, inclusive —During this. 
interval Miss Edwards declined rapidly; but her suf- 
ferings never once seemed to shake her firm confi- 
dence in the mercy of God. She was occasionally 
elevated, partly through hysteric excitement, to a 


[ was almost tired of expressing to her my approba- | piteh of inspiration; and uttered such eloquence as 
tion and thanks. In the beginning of the second | I have seldom heard trom female lips. The clergy- 
winter, however, that Miss Edwards, in coming from ' man of the parisli administered the sacrament to her 


once or twice, and it was consolatory, he said, to see 
the spirit in which she received it, 

On one day during this interval, my wife (herself 
indisposed) accompamed me to Miss Edwards’ bed- 
side; and the poor, fond, grateful girl’s feelings got 

_qnite uncontrollable. I was obliged to remove my 
wife, almost fainting, from the room; and I fear the 
shock of that interview, which I afterwards blamed 
myself much for allowing, hurried Miss Edwards 
more rapidly to her end. On one of the days in 
question, she calmly arranged about the disposal of 
her little property; leaving the interest of £1000 to 
the nurse for her lite; £200 to the poor of the parish; 
a trifle to me and my wife, * for rings, if they will 
wear them;”’ and the rest to the Magdalen Hospital, 
on condition that it was given anonymously, and no 
attempt made to discover from what quarter it proe 
ceeded beyond me. I put the whole into the hands 
of my solicitor, and he got her will duly drawn and 
executed, 

Wednesday, January 25th.—M ss Edwards was 
sweetly calm and composed on this visit. She spoke 
to me of her funeral, begging it might be in the 
simplest way possible; followed by the nurse, three 
poor women, to whom she bequeathed black dresses 
for that purpose: and, if **T would honour her poor 
unworthy dast,” by mysell; that there should be no 
name, no plate upon the coffin-lid, and no grave- 
stone in the churchyard. She repeatedly and so- 
lemnly enjoined me to observe her wishes in this 
respect. 

** Let me not leave my stained name behind me! 
No one would icel pleasure in seeing it—but, I be- 
lieve—I humbly hope, it is written in the Books of 
Forgiveness above! Let me go gently, and in silence, 
into my mother Earth, and be thanktul for so peace- 
fula resting place!” ‘The tone in which she uttered 
this echoes vet in my ear! 

“Tam happy, Eleanor,” said I, much afeeted; 
am very happy to see you so composed in the pros- 
pect of death! Rely upon it, Ileaven is very near 
you, 

**Yes; the Friend of Publicans and Sinners; I think 
He will not refuse to receive me!” she replied, the 
tears dropping from her eves. 

*‘How bright, how clear is alf before you!” 

Ina solemn, slow whisper, she looked upwards 
with an air of awful confidence in the truth of what 
she was saying, and qnoted the sublime langnage of 
Scripture. ‘I know that my Redeemer Iiveth— 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
Earth: And though, after my skin, worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God!’ ” 

“Amen, Eleanor!” [ exclaimed, taking her hand 
in mine— ‘*we may meet again, my love,” said I 
but paused abruptly. [felt choked. 

Oh, Doctor, yes!” she replied with thrilling em 
phasis, gently compressing my hand. ** You must 
not, Doctor, when | am gone, quite forget me!— 
Sometimes Doetor, think of the poor girl vou saved 
from ruin—and believe she loved you!” Our tears 
fell fast. Tcould not open my lips. knowlam 
not worthy to be in your thoughts—bnt, dear Doe- 
tor! you will be among the last thoughts in my heart! 
Will you—kiss me, and promise that you will soine- 
times remember poor Eleanor!” 

Almost blinded by tears—unable to utter a word 
—l bent over herand kissed her. **God bless thee, 
Eleanor,” I faltered. She spoke not, but shook her 
head with unatterable emotion. IT could bear it no 
longer; sol faltered that she should see me again 
within a very few hours—kissed her with a second 
solemn—it might be final kiss, and left the rooin. 
Thad ridilen half way home, before I could at all 
recover my self-possession, Eyery time that the 
pale image of Eleanor B came before me, it 
forced the tears afresh into my eyes, and half deter- 
mined me to return instantly to her bedside, and eon- 
tinne there till she died. 


Thewrsday, Janvary 6th.—As hurried up, about 


_& Very, very weak; but so happy! you thought [| twelve o’clock, to the cottage, | saw an elderly wo- 
did wrong; but”—her face brightened—‘* HE 


man,a stranger, in the act of closing the parlour 
shatters ‘Then my sweet patient was gone! I step- 
ped into the parlour, 

“She isdead, I suppose?” I enquired with a fal- 
tering voice. 

Ah, poor, good lady, she és gone! 
ly been dead five minutes, though! 
ina sad way about it.” 

At that moment the nurse came down stairs, 
wringing her hands and crying bitterly. “Oh—tI 
wish J had died with her! Poor Miss Eleanor—I 


She’s havd- 
Poor nurse is 


‘* She’s very good to ine—very,” sobbed the poor, 
girl. But—_ 
shall not want it long, Doctor,” she added, with a! 


Her emotions were becoming too violent, and I 
thought it best to take my leave, promising to be 
with her the next day. Alas, I saw her sweet sad_ 
spirit was not long to be exeluded from that blessed 
place, ‘‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and | cent corpse, before it has been touched, befure any 


have lost you! I shall never”—and she cried as 
though her heart were breaking. 

**} hope she died easily?” I enquired when she 
had grown calmer. 


**Yes—yes, sir! She har been going fast ever 


** Jt,” she resumed, ‘* such a poor guilty thing as | since you left yesterday, though she tried, poor, 
I shall be permitted to do so, dear Doctor, I will—_ 


dear thing to do something for you which she ha 
long been about—and—she died with it in her 
hands!”? 

Without uttering a word more, I went up into the 
bedroom. cannot describe the peculiar feelings 
of awe with which I am strack on seeing a very re- 
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thing has been stirred or altered in the room about 
it. How foreibly 1 felt them on the present occa- 
sion! 

«« Pid she say any thing before she died?” I en- 
quired of the nurse, as we stood watching the re- 
mains. 

‘She sighed—and said softly—‘ Kiss me, nurse! 
I’m leaving you!’—and died in a few minutes after, 
as if she was falling asleep!” replied the nurse. 

She lay on her left side, her black hair half con- 
cealing her face; and in her hand was a sampler, 
which she had been working at, 1 found, frequently 
during her illness, with a view of having It given to 
me atter her death—and which was not yet nished. 
I gently disengaged it from her insensible grasp— 
and let the reader imagine my feelings, on seeing 
but the letters-- 

Mary MaGpaten-- 

The other letter of her initials—B.”—the finger 


of death prevented her adding. 
I shall never part with that sampler tll I die!-— 
Gh, poor Mary Magdalen!—I will not forget thee: 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpbay, Fepruary 2, 18383. 


A miserable attempt to excite odium against Miss 
Kemble was made at the Walnut Street Theatre on 
Wednesday evening laste A correspondent, who 
was present, makes the following proper notice of it: 
“A handbill was exhibited and read by Mr. Kemble, 
from the stage, making the vulgar charge, that Miss 
Kemble, when at Washington, in the course of a ride 
on horseback, in company with a gentleman, said 
that there was neither a lady nor gentleman in Ame- 


rica, genteel enough for her to keep company with. 


This gentleman, further says the handbill, was be- 
lieved by Miss K. to be an Englishman. But at the 
close of the ride he told her, that nothing ‘ but her 
sex prevented her getting that chastisement her in- 
solence deserve? !? The patriotic knight then appeals 
to the Philadelphia ladies, in particular, if they will 
again patronize one who holds them in such con- 
tempt. Never was there a more decided and unan- 
imous expression of indignation evinced by a public 
company, at a dastardly and cowardly attack on av 
amiable and virtuous young lady, than was exhibited 
by the audience. Mr. Kemble and his daughter 
must have been highly pleased at the manner in 
which the communication was received. He posi- 
tively declared the whole statement an unqnalified 
falsehood; and stated, farther, that after the gene- 
rous and kind attentions which have been extended 
to himself and daughter in every city which they had 
had the honour of visiting, if a single sentiment, in 


Be the least derogatory to the American character, 


could exist in their bosoms, they must be the most 
upfeeling personsin the World. Mr. K. concluded 
by observing, that he was ready, as the protector of 
his daughter, to give that satisfaction to the ‘gentle- 
man’ which ‘her sex’ prevented her from demand- 
ing. 

**How can such a poltroon be sufficiently exposed 
to public scorn? A lady whose character stands un- 
sullied, whose talents are so extraordinary, and who 
bears her honours, Iam informed, with unaffeeted 
modesty. A lady, who has, from the purest of mo- 
tives, chosen a profession azainst which the shaft of 
calumny is so readily directed, and so easily believed; 
shall her good name be tarnished by the vile mis- 


» representations of a heartless, cowardly misereant. 


Her name and her fame are, in a manner, under 
Then let ber find, that while 
she is so deserving, she shall be protected. 

‘*Will the printer not give up the name of the 
slanderer? It will be apity if the person cannot be 
identified, for there are horrible suspicions atloat re- 
garding the origin of the paper.” | 

A Virginia paper, the Lexington Intelligencer, is 
ery severe upon Mr. Avery, the supposed murder- 
r of Sarah M. Cornell. [ts account throughout is 
aggerated and intemperate, whether the aceused be 
ity or not. The Editor of the Intelligencer has 

far wandered from the truth as to state that Avery 
bas been tried, and found guilty of murder in the 
(degree, and will be suspended between heaven 
m earth, as unworthy of either.” All this is gross- 
Avery has undergone a’ mere exami- 
ion before certain judges, who, whether justly or 
e, acquitted him. The populace in the neighbour- 
bd of the place where the trial took place, were 


a 
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not satisfied with the decision; and growing more 
and more enraged against Avery, he made his escape, 
fearful, as his friends allege, that it was impossible 
for him to obtain a fair trial while the excitement 
against him continued. Far be it from us to atone 
for or excuse the perpetration of a crime black and 
bloody as that which is alleged against him; but it 
would be better that ten guilty men should escape, 
than that aa innocent person should be rendered up 
a victim through fictitious excitement and unjust 
prejudice. We have read the examination of Avery 
with care; and while we confess that the circumstan- 
tial evidence produced was of a character calculated 
to implicate him, we at the same time acknowledge 
that it did not sufficiently confirm his guilt to license 
a verdict against him. We annex from the Boston 
Atlas a brief and lucid abstract of the trial as report- 
ed at length by Judge Drury. We have already 
mentioned that the Rhode Island Legislature lately 
instructed the Governor to offer a reward of three 
hundred dollars for the arrest of the suspected.— 
These particulars are mentioned in the Providence 
papers as the cduse for this offer. ‘‘ It appears then 
that the public mind was not satisfied with the legal 
investigation at Bristol, and the decision of that 
Court; that within a few days after his discharge by 
that Court, the Coroner, who called the Jury of In- 
qaest upon the body of S. M. Cornell, and found a 
verdict that- she was wilfally murdered, and that 
they had good cause to suspect that Ephraim K. 
Avery was concerned in her murder, made a com- 
plaint to a justice of the peace in the county of New- 
port, who issued his warrant thereon, which war- 
rant was laid before Samuel Randall, Esq. one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, who 
immediately issued hisjwarrant to the Sheriff of Bris- 
tol county, requiring him to arrest Avery, and deii- 
ver him to the Sheriff of Newport county, so that 
Avery might be held to answer to said charge in 
that county, where, by Jaw, he was bound to answer, 
the murder having been committed in that county. 
It also appeared that Avery soon after his discharge, 
and upon the advice of friends, either absconded 
from the State, or was secreted by them, so that the 
Sheriff of Bristol was unable to find him. It was 
further stated that since the discharge of Avery, other 
material evidence had come to light against him. 
Under these circumstances, the Assembly were 
nearly or quite unanimous in the passage of the re- 
solution. 

The evidence alluded to is supposed to be contain- 
ed in two or three letters which the deceased wrote 
to her relatives in Connecticut. In one of these let- 
ters she informs her relatives of her delicate situa- 
tion, and states that Mr. Avery is the author of all 
the mischief—that she had accused him of it—that 
he had both owned and denied it—that he had spoken 
very feelingly of his wife and children, and attempt- 
ed to prevail upon her to lay the child at the door of 
a man who was dead, &c. Ina letter from Mr. A. 
to Miss C. he promises to do all she asks, if she will 
keep the little affair secret. 

The New Bedford Gazette gives these particulars 
in relation to the recent arrest uf Avery: 

‘It appears that the wife of Mayo, at whose house 
he was apprehended, was a member of the Metho- 
dist church; that while Avery resided at Lowell ske 
had become involved in some difficulty with the 
church, and that she had zecourse to him for assist- 
ance in the affair, Mr. Sheriff Harnden had traced 
him to Rindge, but remained there two days before 
he obtained intelligence of where Avery had con- 
cealed himself; and it was by hearing of the above 
incident that led him to suspect the house of Mr. 
Mayo. At about ten o’clock at night, Mr. Harnden 
repaired to the house, with assistants, and demanded 
Avery, but Mr. M. denied knowing any such per= 


son. Ile then entered, and proceeded to search the 
house. . 

On going into a sleeping room in the second story, 
he observed that the windows were carefully screened 
with thick blankets, and discovered a lamp, the blaze 
of which appeered to have been recently extinguish- 
ed, as the wick was still smoking. He examined the 
bed, which he found warm, and then repaired to the 
garret. It is presumed that at this time Avery de- 
scended the stairs, as he undertook to open a door at 
‘which a guard was posted, but immediately drew 
back on perceiving that he was observed. After some 
further search he was discovered behind the parlour 
door, enveloped in a sexman’s jacket, and disguised 
by his whiskers being suffered to grow out. He had 
been concealed about the house tor two days, 


_It is stated in the Providence Jonrnal of Friday 
that Avery arrived there in custody of an officer on 
Wednesday evening last—that he was visited by such 


examination,” 


From the Boston Atlas. 


CASE OF THE REV. E. K. AVERY. 
We have read with great care the trial of the Rev. 
E. K. Avery, by L Drury, contained in a pamphlet 
of 65 pages. We fully concur in the opinion of the 
two justices before whom the examination was con- 
ducted, that there is no probable cause (from the 


the murder with which he was charged. The opi- 
nion of Mr. Justice Howe, the senior magistrate, 
which is given at Jength in the published trial, is 
extremely clear, judicious, well expressed, and 
well reasoned, and certainly does its author great 
honour. 

There are only two circumstances, so far as ap- 
pears from the published trial, which afford the 
slightest reason for suspecting that Mr. Avery had 
any thing to do with the murder, 

The first of these circumstances is the fact that 
there were found in the trunk of the deceased three 
letters, one dated Nov. 13th, 1832, and postmarked 
Warren, R. 1.; a second dated Providence, Nov. 
1831, (which should have been dated, as was con- 
tended by the counsel for government, Nov. 27, 1832) 
and a third letter, dated Fall River, Dec. 8, of which 
the following is a copy: 

**T will be here on the 20th if pleasant at the place 
named at 6 o’clock if not pleasant the next Monday 
eve. say nothing.” 

These letters were apparently a correspondence 
between the deceased and her paramour, or perhaps 
some person whom she had threatened to accuse as 


to a public accusation, preferred to meet her private- 
ly and buy her off. 

‘There was found also in the band box of the de- 
ceased, a strip of paper, written in pencil mark, of 
which the following is a copy: 

‘If [ am missing, inquire of Rev. Mr. Avery, 
Bristol; he will know where L am gone. 

S. M. CORNELL.” 

December 20th 

Thursday, Dec, 20th, the date of this paper, was 
the day of her death. — ‘ 

This slip of paper, unexplained, might justly ex- 
cite the suspicion that Mr. Avery was the author 
of the three letters, that he made an appointment 
to meet her on the 20th, at a certain place previ- 
ously agreed upon oetween them; that he did meet 
her, and that he murdered her. 

Beyond the strip of paper, there is uo proof 
that Mr. Avery was the author of the letters. With 
respect to these letters, it is proved by a fellow- 
boarder that she had them in her possession some 
time before her death, and that she said they came 
from a gentleman in Bristol. 

There is no attempt to show that they are in the 
hand writing of Avery. On the contrary, several 
persons acquainted with his hand, swear that ac- 
cording to their best judgment, they are not his 
writing. 

But as tothe second and third of these letters, 
there is an attempt to trace them to Avery by other 
means. Itis proved that he was at Providenee at a 
four days’ meeting, on the 27th of November, and 
the engineer of a steam boat which runs from Pro- 
vidence to Fall River, swears that about the end of 
November, he received a letter directed to the care 
of Mrs. Cole, (which was the case with the 2d letter 
above mentioned) to carry from Providence to Fall 
River, that he received it from a gentleman, a 
stranger, and that according to his belief Avery was 
the man. ‘The letter he thinks he recognises by the 
hand writing, and the marks of his fingers upon it. 
It is proved, however, that on a former occasion, 
when confronted with Avery, Oswald had express- 
ed himself with much less confidence as to the iden- 
tity with the person who delivered the letter. Cole 
swears that Oswald, on a certain occasion, delivered 
him a letter for the deceased, but according to our 
understanding of his testimony, he does not think 
the letter in question tobe the one. 

As to the letter of Dee. 8th, which is written on 
half a sheet of paper, there is an attempt to show that 
the other half of the same sheet was found in the 
store of a Mr. Smith, of Fall River, and that Avery, 
on the day of the date of that letter, was in the shop 
of Mr. Smith, together with Mr. Bidwell, the Me- 
thodist minister at Fall River, aad did some writing 
there, or else borrowed half a sheet of paper, for on 
this point the witnesses differ. From the conversa- 
tion at the time, it would appear that what Avery 
wrote there, or borrowed paper to write, (if in fact 
he did write at.all, which is very doubtful) was in 
answer to a piece ina Fall River paper. It is also 
testified by Mr. Smith, that he bought the paper in 


of his friends as he was desirous to see; but that the 
people of that place and the vicinity did not evince 
any disposition to crowd upon the prisoner, nor ma- 
nifest any exultation on the occasion of his arrival; 
that his examination will take place atthe Stone 
Bridge, Tiverton, Newport county, this day, at 10 
o’clock, A. M.; and that the prisoner has intimated 
his willingness to submit to such decision of the ex- 
amining Justices as will commit him for trial, before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, at March term, in New- 
port. Mr. Staples, the attorney for the State, lett 
this city yesterday afternoon, to be present at the 


We annex the abstract of Judge Drury’s report:— 


evidence given before them) to suspect Mr. Avery of 


her paramour, and who, rather than expose himself 


ream, the other half of which had been previously 
sold in Fall River. How great the correspondence is 
between the half sheet on which the letter is written 
and the half sheet found in Smith’s store, does not 
very clearly appear. Mr. Howe, however,-in his 
opinion, speaks of it ‘‘as clearly corresponding with 
it.” Itis proved that Avery preached at Fall River 
on the evening of the 7th of December, and left the 
next day in the Bristol stage at noon. 

In the second letter the deceased is requested not 
to direct her letters to the writer, but to direct them 
to Betsey Hills, Bristol. It is testified that Betsey 
Hills, a nicce of Avery’s wife, had been visiting 
him, but had left his house two or three months pre- 
vious, 

There is some attempt to show a correspondence 
between Avery and some person in Fall River, an=~ 
swering the dates of the letters produced, by the 
testimony of the post-master of Bristol and the de= 
puly post-master of Fall River, but it does «wot 
amount to any thing. : 

Such is the evidence (if evidence it may be called) 
that Avery was the author of the letters found ia the 
trunk of the deceased. As to any other intercourse 
between Avery and the deceased, it is admitied. by 
Avery that he knew her at Lowell in 1830, when on 
his coming to that place she was a member of the 
Methodist chureh there. He caused her to be ex. 
pelled the church for “lying and fornication.” Pre- 
viously however she had obtained from hiin a certifi- 
e.te of her membership, which she carried with her 
to Dover. He wrote to her demanding the certificate, 
and received a letter in reply enclosing it. She after- 
ward wrote twice, confessing the crimes with which 
she was cliarged. ‘These letters were not answered 
and were destroyed, as Avery avers, when he left 
Lowell. He heard nothing of her till the spring of 
1831, when she called at his house in Lowell, of a 
Monday morning, and asked his forgiveness, which 
he gave her, at her request, in writing. She had 
written to him, she said, to ask his forgiveness, but 
receiving no answer, she had now come to ask it in 
person, ‘The nexttime he saw her was at Thompson 
camp meeting, in August 1832, where he did not. 
speak to her, but cautioned the ministers against here 

In the month of October, Avery attended a four 
days’ meeting at Fall River. (Thisas appears from 
the evidence was about the time of the deceased ar- 
riving at that place.) As he had been preaching in 
the evening, and was returning home with a Mrs, 
Masur and others, and was just entering her house, 
the deceased pulled him by the elbow and wished 
to speak with him. He at first refused, but being 
importuned, consented. According to his statement, 
she told him that he bad ruined her at Lowell, and 
at Dover, and begged him not to ruin her there.— 
She said she had joined a class (preparatory to ad- 
mission to the church) and that if he did not expose 
her she would not be known. The fact of her 


having joined a class is proved by the testimony of 
Mr. Bidwell. 


The second ground of suspicion against Avery, 
consists in the fact, that he was absent trom home on 
the afternoon and night of the 20th December. He 
crossed the ferry from Bristol to Portsmouth, about 
2 o’clock P. M. and returned to the ferry house 
about half past 9 in the evening, and lodged there 
that night. ‘The distance from the ferry house to 
the place where the girl was found hanged is over 
eight miles, and to reach it, it is necessary to pass 
a bridge over « part of Narragansett bay, called 
Howland’s Ferry bridge, ‘There is no evidence that 
Avery passed that bridge on that day orevening. If 
he had an interview with her it must have enued as 
early as half past seven. 

The account given, on his part, of his excursion 
on the island, ou ihis day, is that he was, as is proved, 
of a speculative disposition and in the habit of making 
similar excursions; that he had a curiosity to see the 
Rhode Island coal mine; that hisfather was an officer 
inthe Revolution, and had been stationed on the 
Island, and that he was curious on that account to 
observe such monuments of the war as were still re- 
maining. 

With respect to the deceased it is proved that she 
had been of iafamous character from the age of 16; 
that she was very sly and artful, light and vain, 
at times acted like aderanged person, hada great 
fondness of consorting with the methodists and pas- 
sing herself off for a great religionist, and that at one 
time, while in trouble at Lowell, she had talked of 
drowning herself. ‘That from the situation of the 
body when found, which in the course of the evidence 
is canvassed very minutely, there is every reason 
whatever to conclude that the deceased suffered no 
violence from the hand of any person except herself. 
This seems to be proved as far as any thing can be 
proved by mere circumstances. 

« There are said to be some circumstances, which 
not being legal evidence, were not admissable before 
the magistrates, that have a strong tendency to prove 
that Avery was the author of the letters, and that he 
actually bad an interview with the deceased on the 
afternoon of her death. 

But were these facts proved, we perfectly concur 
with Mr. Justice Howe,that they would be very far 
trom being conclusive, or even strong evidence, ei- 
ther that Avery was the paramour of the deceased or 
the author of her death. As the evidence would then 
stand, it would rather seem, a case Of false accusation 
and suicide on the part of the deceased, than of eri- 
minality on the part of Avery. The case of Dr. 
Phillips of New York, is enough to prove, that such 
& supposition would by no means be either absurd or 


| his store out of a wagon—that it was part of a half 


|improbable. But it will be time enough to consider 
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these points, when the additional evidence said to be 
discovered, is produced. 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Vol. XI. Murray. . 

© In the contents of this volume,” says the editor, 
** together with the fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
the reader may trace the poetical, as well as personal 
history of Lord Byron, from October 1816, when he 
lett Switzerland, down to the beginning of 1820, by 
which time he had taken up h:s residence at Raven- 
na. It includes some example of almost every kind 
of poetical composition in which he ever excelled: 
among others, the first, and perhaps greatest, of his 
dramatic efforts, and the earliest specimen of his co- 
mie narrative.” 

The contents of the volume are indeed extremely 
various, and perhaps not one in the series will be 
considered as more interesting. Here are Manfred, 
the Lament of ‘Tasso, Beppo, Mazeppa, the Ode on 
Venice, the Translation tor the Morgante of Pulci, 
the Prophecy of Dante—and sixteen minor pieces, 
all occasional, that is to say, sprung from, and illus- 
trative of, the personal feelings of the poet on inci- 
dents of hie individual history. This is, in short, 
the political autobiography of Byron, from his resi- 
dence among the Alps, down to his establishment 
domestic with Madame Guiccioli in Ravenna, A. D. 
1820; and most truly and powertully do the contents 
of the volume reflect all the ‘‘ changes” that came 
over ‘* the spirit of his dream” during this eventful 
period. The utter desolation of heart and feeling 
under which Byron had left England, and wandered 
over Switzerland, is in the very soul of his Manfred: 
the reckless, care-me-devil re-action into which he 
plunged on reaching Venice, seems to be the inspi- 
ration as to moralia, of Beppo: and in all the subse- 
quent contents of the‘volume we have the Countess 
Guiecioli continually before us. 

The cautious, delicate style of the editor’s anno- 
tation may be exemplied in the following instance— 


one of the many we might cite on the pages oi Ads 


Muze 
Theresa’s form. 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yon chestuut’s bough— 
The memory is so thick aud warm; 
And yet I find no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved so well: 
She had the Asiatic eye, 
Such as oor Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky; 
But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise of midnight; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seem’d to melt to its own beam; 
All love, half langour, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift their raptured Jooks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. 

A brow like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmnr dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within. 

* * * * 

T loved, and was beloved again; 

In sooth it is ahappy doom, 

But yet where happiest ends in pain. 
We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower. 

* * * * 


An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine; 
And he had reason good to be, 
Biit he was most enraged lest such 
An aecident should chance to touch 
Upon his fature pedigree; | 
Nor less amazed that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 
While he was highest of his line.” 


The note is simply and shortly, but sufficiently — 

‘©The copy of Mazeppa seut to this country by 
Lord Byron, is in the hand writing of ‘Vieresa, 
Countess Guiccioli; and it is impossible not to sus- 
pect that the poet had some circumstances of his own 
personal history in his mind when he portrayed the 
fair Polish Theresa, her youthful lover, and the jeal- 
ous rage of the old Count Palating.” 

Manfred had the good fortune to be reviewed at 
the time by several of the ablést critics of the day in 
their best respective manners; and it is extremely in- 
teresting now to look back to and compare the seve- 
ral observations of such minds. Jeffrey is, we should 
say, alwaysby far the neatest and cleverest; but there 
js a rich gusto about Wilson, that, however one may 
regret the laxity of his éoo fluent language, will al- 
ways command a deeper admiration. Here is an 
example:— 

‘¢ There are three only, even amongst the great 
poets of modern times, who have chosen to depict, in 
their full shape and vigour, those agonies to which 
great and meditative ttellects are, in the present 
progress of human history, exposed by the eternal 
recurrence of a deep and discontented scepticism.— 
But there is only one who has dared to represent 
himself as the victim of those nameless and undefin- 
able sufferings. Goethe chose for his doubts and his 

darkness the terrible disguise of the mysterious Faus- 
tus. Schiller, with still greater boldness, planted 
the same auguish in the restless, haughty, and heroic 
bosom of Wallenstein. But Byron has sought no 
external symbol in which to embody the inquietudes 


of his soul. He takes the world, And all that it in- 
herit, for his arena and his spectators; and he displays 
himself before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and 
ineffectually with the demon that torments him. At 
times, there is something mournful and depressing 
in his scepticism; but oftener it is of a high and 
solemn character, approaching to the very verge of a 
confiding faith. Whatever the poct may believe, 
we, his readers, always feel ourselves too much en- 
nobled and elevated, even by bis melancholy, not to 
be confirmed iy our own belief by the very doubts so 
majestically conceived and uttered. His scepticism, 
if 1t ever approaches to a creed, carries with it reta- 
tation in its granduer. ‘There is neither philosophy 
nor religon in those bitter and savage taunts which 
have been cruelly thrown out, from many quarters, 
against those moods of mind which are involuntary, 
and will not pass away; the shadows and spectres 
which still haunt his imagination may once have dis- 
turbed our own; through his gloom there are frequent 
flashes and illumination;—and the sublime sadness 
which to him is breathed from the mysteries of mor- 
tal existence, is always joined with a longing after 
immortality, and expressed in language that is itself 
divine.” 

Compare this with Jeffrey: 

‘*Manfred’s worst fault, perhaps, is that it fatigues 
and overawes us by the uniformity of its terror and 
solemnity. Another, is the painfal and offensive 
nature of the circumstances on which its distress is 
ultimately founded. The lyrical songs of the spirits 
are too long, and not all excellent. ‘There is some- 
thing of pedantry in them now and then; and even 
Manfred deals in classical allusions a little too much. 
If we were to consider it as a proper dima, or even 
as a finished poem, we should be obliged to add, 
that it is far too indistinct and unsatisfactory. But 
this we take to be acvording to the design and con- 
ception of the author. He contemplated but a dim 
and magnificent sketch of a subject which did not 
admit of more accurate drawing or more brilliant 
colouring. Its obscurity is a part of its grandeur;— 
and the darkness that rests upon it, and the smokey 
distance in which itis lost, are all devices to increase 
its majesty, to stimulate our curiosity, and to impress | 
us with deeper awe.” 

Mr. Gifford’s condemnation of the original third 
act of Manfred was, no doubt, on the whole fortunate; 
the actual third act being much better than what it 
supplanted. Yet in botching there is almost always 
something really good lost; and we were not aware 
til! now that tie disearded act had contained such a 
morceau as this song of Ashtaroth, 

“The raven sits ' 
On the raven stone,* 
And his black wing flits 

O’er the milk-white bone; 

To and fro, as the night winds blow, 

‘The careass of the assassin swings; 
And there alone, on the raven-stone, 

The raven flaps his dusky wings. 


The fetters ereak—and his ebon beak 
Crouks to the close of the hollow sound; 
And this is the tune, by the light of the moon, 
To which the witches dance their round— 
Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily, 
Merrily, speeds the ball; 
The dead im their shrouds, and the demons in clouds, | 
Flock to the witehes’ carnival.” 


Byron’s editor, collecting so diligently whatever 
other people have said as tothe pieces under bis cura, 
does not very oficn obtrude criticism of his own, | 
Sometimes, however, he cannot tell, what he seems 


to consider as hts proper business and concern, the 
history of a particular poem, without, in a certain 
degree, becoming its erie loo; and we can sincerely | 
say, that we wish he had in all instances felt bimseil | 
called upon to make the same sort of exertion. In| 
justice to hin, not less than to the now. neglected, | 
but brilliantiy clever Whi-Geeratt, we shall inake a) 
long quotation from the note editurial here prefixed | 
to Beppo. 

*¢ Beppo was written at Venice, in October, 1817, | 
and acquired great popularity immediately on its 
publication, in the May of the following year. Lord 
Byron’s leters show that he attached very little im- 
portance to it al the Gime. He was not aware that he 
had opened a new vein, in which his genius was des- 
tined to work out some of the brightest triumphs. 
‘1 have written,’ he says to Mr. Murray, ‘a poem 
humorous, in or after the exeellent manner of Mr. 
Whistiecratt, and founded on a Venetian anecdote 
which amused me. It is called Beppo—the short 
name for Giuseppo, that is the Joe of the Italian 
Joseph. It has politics and ferocity.? Again— 
‘ Whistlecraft is my immediate model, but Berni is 
the father of that kind of writing; which, L think, 
suits our language, too, very well. We shall see by 
this experiment. It will, at any rate, show that I 
can write cheerfully, and repel the charge of mono- 
tony and mannerism.’ He wished Mr. Murray to 
accept of Beppo as a free gift, or, as he chose to 
express it, ‘as part of the contract for eanto feurth 
of Childe Harcid;’ adding, however, ‘if it pleases, 
you shall have more in the same mood; for L know 
the Italian way of life, and, as for the verse and the 
passions, I haye them still in tolerable vigour.’ The 
Right Honourable John Hookham Frere has, then, 
by Lord Byron’s confession, the merit of having 
first introduced: the Bernesgve style into our lan- 
guage; but his performance, entitled ‘ Prospectus 
and specimen of an intended National Work, by 
William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, 


in Suffolk, harness and collar makers, intended to 


ordinary poet; or as Scoit; inthe hey-dav of his coin- 


comprise the most interesting particulars relating to 
King Arthur and his round table,’ though it delight- 
ed all elegant and learned readers, obtained at the 
time little notice from the publie at large, and is 
already almost forgotten. For the causes of this 
failure, about which Mr. Rose and others have writ- 
ten at some length, it appears needless to look further 
than the last sentence we have been quoting from the 
letters of the author of the more successful Beppo. 
Whistleeratt had the verse; it had also the humour, 
the wit, and even the poetry of the Italian model; but 
it wanted the actual manners, and the strength of 
stirring passions. Mr. Frere had forgot, or was, 
with all his genius, unfit to profit by remembering, 
that the poets whose style he was adopting always 
made their style appear a secondary matter. They 
never failed to embroider their merriment on the 
texture of a really interesting story. Lord Byron 
perceived this; and avoiding his immediate master’s 
one fatal error, and at least equalling him in the ex- 
cellences which he did display, engaged at once the 
sympathy of readers of every class, and became sub- 
stantially the founder of a new species of English 
poetry.” 


In justice to Mr. Frere, however, whose ‘* Speci- 
men” has long been out of print, we must take this 
opportunity of sho wing how completely, as to style 
and versification, he had anticipated Beppo and Don 
Juan; though we can only ind room for one of those 
little snatches of critical quizzing, which are perfect 
in their way. Take, for example, this good-humour- 
ed parody on one of the most magnificent passages 
in Wordsworth: 


**In castles and in courts Ambition dwells; 
But not in castles or in courts alone; 
She breathed a wish, throughout those saered cells, 
For bells of larger size, and louder tone; 
Giants abominate the sound of bells, 
And soon the fierce antipathy was shown, 
The tinkling and the jingling, and the clangor, 
Roused their irrational, gigantic anger. 


Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day; 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
‘They scarce knew what to think, or what to say; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


Yet) Cader Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
‘To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thundering his deep surprise and indignation; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discussed the topic by reverberation; 
Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, *ding-dong.’ ” 


~ Considering the almost utter oblivion into which 
the admirable Whistlecraft has sunk, we cannot but 
applaud the liberality of Byron’s editor, in zmmer- 
talizing, we may say, the merits of Mr. Frere on 
this oceasion. If we had room for further extracts, 
Uso Foscolo’s beautiful remarks on the Morgante 
Maggiore would have been drawn upon with rot 
less boldness. As it is, we must dismiss this volume 
with our best thanks to all concerned, not forge<ting 
Mr ‘Turner, whose exquisite views of the. Bridge 
of Sighs at Venice, and the Bernese Alps, form its 
engraved embellishments. This great artist, unlike 


_the minors of his race, finds time for every thing; 


and amidst the, as one would suppose, all-engross- 
ing demands of his more serious avocations, con- 
trives to throw out, without difficulty, such little 
gems as these—as worthy, to be sure, as any things 
can be of his high genius-—-by the dozen; just as | 
Byron himself jotted down carelessly in diaries, 
thoughts which would have made the fortune of any 


Ing, (as the Edinburgh writers to the Signet ecailed | 


his novel-making.) had always leisure for private 
letters, sufficient, if he had indited nothing besides, 
to give him an eminent place among the masters of 
wit, humour, sagacity, and eloquence. 


* «¢ Raven-stone (Rabenstein,) a translation of the 
German word for the gibbet, which in Germany 
and Switzerland, is permanent, and made of stone.” 


{From a Liverpool paper.] 
RACHEL’S TOMB, 

“The spot is as wild as can well be conceived. No cy: 
presses give their shelter from the biast—not a single tree 
spreads its shade where the ashes of the beautiful Mother 
of israel rests.”"—Carnes’ Travels in Judea. 

_ Hush! tis the last lone resting place, 
Where Rachel sleeps a dreamless Sleep ; 
Let silence o’er thesacred spot 
Her sternest vigils keep; 
No balmy flowers, in dewy bloom, 
Nor cypress shadow veils her toib-.} 


Here solitude has laid the couch, 
Of his all-silent holy rest, 

The dirge of the high winds of Heaven 
Alone rolls o'er her breast— 

Even here the ever ghastly King 

Has spread his dark terrific wing! 


The sweet, the loved, the beautiful, 
Whose heart was gentle as the dove. 
Whose placid smile was calin as heaven, 
Whose radiant eyes were love, 
Here rests in tranquil slumber now, 
And “darkness sits upon ber brow !" 


No lofty coluinn 4s upreared, 

In honour of the voiceless dead ; 
No drapery of funeral pomp 

May shroud her clay-cold head: 
Yet in the heart her name is set, 
And deep affection Kuows her yet! 


The mother o’er her offspring’s tomb, 
Shall lift her streaming eves to heaven, 
And think of her whose trusting heart 
Ry ceaseless grief was riven ; 
And in her buruing bosom bless 
The memory of “The Comfortless.” 


Sleepon, thou sweet one—calmily sleep! 
Unbroken, norseless rest be thine! 

Yet for the glowing realms of bliss, 
Thy spirit, all divine 

And pure and spotless as at first, 

The fetters of the grave shall burst! 


FROM THE SPANISH, 


Oh ! lift that lovely, vestal brow, 
And mingle with the throng before thee ! 
Burst from the sad’ning thoughts that throw, 
Their sombre mantle ever o’er thee! 
Health to the soul, and death to its woes, 
From pleasuare’s Lethean chalice flows. 


Bind round the tresses of thy hair, 
Joy’s wreathof amarauthine flowers— 
No Lotus leaf is lurking there, 
Wak’ning sad thoughts of vanish'd hours. 
Brim high the cup! libations pour, 
*Tillmirth’s glad altar gushes o'er! 


Then dash from that griev'd eye, the tear 
Which heralds the soul's desolation— 

Can thy proud cheek such traces wear, 
Of lorn and wretched meditaticn— 

Oh tyrant Love! ‘neath thy control, 
Will bow, and burst, the loftiest soul 


Life’s April days have thee 
Its summer cloud above thee low’rs— 
Thy heart fresh foliagemay untold, 
But where, ah! where are its early flowers? 
Crush’d neath the ruins, that ceaseless care, 
And faithless Love, have gather’d there ! 
ALPUA. 


MARRIED. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, Mr. ARCON 
GLOM LONKEIS, to Miss MARY CORBIN, daughter of 
A. Corbin, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, at Pittsburg, by the Rev Dr. 
Herron, JOHN D. MAHON, Exq. formerly of Carlisle, Pa. 
o Mrs. AGNES M. ROSE, daughter of the late Jolin 
trwin, Esq. of this city. 

Ou Thursday, the 24th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. 
J.P. FRANCIS, to Miss JANE, daughter of Joshua Shaw, 
all of this city. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. George Boyd, Mr. 
EPHRAIM S. GREEN, to Miss MARIA M. BASSET'S, 
both of this city. 


DIED. 

On Wednesday evening, 23d inst. Mr. JAMES NAGEL, 
in the 42d year of his age. 

Ou Wednesday morning, 23d inst. Miss MARGARET 
SCULL. 

On the 18th inst. at his late residence, in Gloucester 
county, New Jersey, GEORGE BRANNER, Jr. aged 32 
years, formerly of this city. 

Ai New York, ou Sunday evening, Mr. JOUN CRAIG, 
of Wilmington, Del. in the 33d year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 23d inst. after a lingering 
illness, Miss ANN, daughter of the late Captutu George 
Barlow, in the 18th year ot her age. 


On Wednesday, 23d inst., of pulmonary Consumption, | 


HANNAH, wite of Samuel Nice. 

On Friday morning, 25th inst. JOHN ALFRED, young. 
est son of James and Ann Mitelx Il. 

Suddenly, on Friday afternoon, 25th inst. in fthe 19th 
year of lis age, NORMAN M‘ALESTER, son of the late 
Charles M‘Alester, of this city. 

Suddenly, on the 26th inst. JESSE KEASBY, in the 624 
year of bis age. 

On Friday evening, 25th instant, of consumption, Mr. 
JOHN KELLY. 


Ou Momtay evening, 29th inst. at half past 6 o'clock, © 
of dropsy in the chest, Mr. WILLIAM M‘KOY, late first | 


Telier in the Bank of North America. 
On Monday morning, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 


MARY M. wife of George D. Blaike. é 


On the 25th instant, after a short illness, MARY ANN 
WEYANT, in the 80th year of her age. 
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Silosofi 
On Monday afternoon, Mr. JACOB STRANGE, for. i jin!) 


merly of Lancaster, Pa. 


On Wednesday, Mrs. AGNES HAMILTON, relict of J 


the late Alexander Hamiiton, of Hopewell townsli), 
Washington county, aged one hundred years. four montis 
and some days. She removed from York to Washington 
county with her first husband, Mr. Sharp, about 54 years 
ago. Her last husband died 18 years ago, aged about 94. 
She had 11 children by her first husband, and has leit u;- 
wards of 60 great grand children. 

On Tuesday morning, aftert a short illness,J AMES, son 
of Mr. Joseph Miller,in the 16th year cf bis age. 


At Manayunk, on the morning of the 27th inst. Mr ¥ 
JEROME KEATING, in the 42d year of his age. ' 


On Saturday afternoon, after a severe illness, Mrs. 
MARY GORE INGRAHAM, wife ot Edward D. ingra- 
ham, of this city, and daughter of E. K. Wilson, Esq. 0! 
Snowhill, Maryland. 

At Paris, on the Ist Dec. last, MARY HYLTON | 
wife ot the late Louis Le Guen, Esq. formerly of Morris 
ville, Pa. 
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Gn the 25th of this month, in Southwark, TULES COR nity just 


NETTE DE VENANCOURT, of Martinique, in the 21>') 
year of his age. 


On board the brig Latona, Snow, master, on her prs | 


sage from New Orleans tor Marseilles, JOHN F. MOK 
RELL, in the 25th year of his age, formerly of this city. 
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